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A Great Country and a Great President. 


HE INAUGURATION of March 4th, 1905, will be 
the largest, most diversified, most picturesque, 
and most interesting affair of the kind in the country’s 
annals. It will attract more visitors to Washington 
and more attention throughout the world than any 
preceding inauguration did. There are many reasons 
for all this. Here are a few of them: 

With its 83,000,000 inhabitants in 1905, which are 
growing at the rate of 15,000,000 every decade now, 
the United States is the largest civilized country in 
the world, except Russia. With its $110,000,000,000 
of property in 1905, as compared with $55,000,000, 000 
for Great Britain and Ireland, $50,000,000,000 for 
France, $48,000,000,000 for Germany, $35,000,000, 000 
for Russia, and smaller figures for the rest of the 
countries, it is immeasurably the wealthiest of the 
world’s nations. In population and wealth it is grow- 
ing faster than any other country. It is growing far 
faster than any of them in prestige. Much of the 
country’s gain in wealth, and still more of its gain in 
influence among the nations of the world, have been 
achieved during the administration of the President 
who is again to be installed in office, and as a conse- 
quence of hjs policy. 

Theodore Roosevelt is one of the ablest of the 
twenty-five men who have sat in the presidential 
chair. He is the most active and the most versatile 
of allof them. He is one of the most interesting of 
all the heads of the great nations of to-day. His 
words and his acts receive more attention through- 
out the world than do those of any other potentate, 
except as the war gives a temporary interest to the 
things said and done by Russia’s Czar and Japan’s 
Mikado. 

The President’s versatility and activity have scored 
strongly in his country’s and the world’s politics. He 
gave the Cubans a chance to frame a government of 
their own, maintained the peace, and established the 
prosperity of the island while they were engaged in 
this task, and then he handed over their country to 
their keeping. Then he got from a reluctant Congress 
a reciprocity-treaty under which his own country and 
Cuba have been gainers. 

President Roosevelt saved Venezuela from assault 
in 1902 by England, Germany, and Italy, constrained 
those countries to submit their claims to arbitration 
in The Hague tribunal, and thus, for the first time, 
secured international recognition of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; meanwhile rescuing The Hague court from an 
extinction to which its creators seemed anxious to con- 
sign it. He saved China from dismemberment, by 
means of the Hay treaties, for which he secured inter- 
national sanction. Through his vigorous stand against 
the blackmailers in Colombia he created the republic 
of Panama, with which he immediately secured a treaty 
by which we obtain an isthmian canal, and transmute 
into fact a dream which has been entertained ever 
since Balboa. 

By his vigorous and successful war on the North- 
ern Securities Company and the beef trust the Presi- 
dent has vitalized the Sherman act of 1890, and 
brought all the combines under the regulation of the 
law. Through his personal initiative he secured na- 
tional irrigation, by which a new empire will rise out 
of the arid region of the West. By his personal in- 
fluence he has pushed through the popular branch of 
Congress, by very nearly a unanimous vote, a bill for 
the regulation of railway freight rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a measure which is en- 
thusiastically favored by Democrats and Republicans 
alike, and which the Senate will be compelled to pass 
during the Congress which comes into being on March 
4th, 1905. 

The answer to the query, What is President Roose- 
velt’s standing with his fellow-countrymen? is con- 
tained in the returns of the election four months ago, 
in which he obtained a plurality of 2,500,000, a lead 
almost three times as long as the longest rolled up by 
any of his predecessors. 
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These are some of the reasons why the coming in- 
auguration will be unique among the spectacles of this 
sort in American history. 


Is Conversation a Lost Art? 


N HIS eloquent memorial address at the ceremonies 
in memory of the late Senator Hoar, dwelling upon 
the wit and wisdom which garnished the talk of the 
Massachusetts statesman and made him so delightful 
a companion, Senator Depew found occasion to speak 
of the present day as a time ‘‘ when conversation is 
becoming a lost art, because the shop has invaded the 
drawing-room and the dinner-table, and cards have 
captured society.’’ In the same connection the Sen- 
ator reverts with evident admiration and longing to 
the rare old times when Samuel Johnson was at the 
height of his remarkable powers, and gathered around 
him as eager listeners men like Goldsmith, Burke, 
Reynolds, and Garrick, while there fell from his lips 
that never-ending stream of talk which Boswell gath- 
ered up in his immortal volumes. It was in a later 
day, too, as we are likewise reminded, when an equally 
brilliant coterie of poets and philosophers—Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, and Whittier— were wont to meet at 
Parker’s, in Boston, where they reproduced “‘ in bet- 
ter form the traditions of the Johnsonian Parliament, 
and the Senator (Hoar) and his brother were the 
quickest and the wittiest of the crowd.’’ But such 
talks and such groups of talkers are now, it would 
seem, among the things that are past to return no 
more. 

But is it true that conversation has become a lost 
art, and, if so, why ? The genial Senator from New 
York is nothing if not optimistic, and we are sure that 
in thought and feeling he stands far apart from the 
Jeremiahs, the doleful brotherhood, who are forever 
bemoaning the. degeneracy of the times and forever 
prophesying the near approach of the day of doom. 
3ut one must shut his eyes to hard facts and existing 
conditions to deny that the run of conversation as one 
hears it to-day in the drawing-room, in the club, in 
the social circle, and even by the fireside, has not the 
rich, the easy, the happy quality we are constrained 
to believe it had in the days of our excellent fore- 
fathers. This, we regret to believe, is true of 
America at least, however it may be in other lands 
over sea not yet so much infected as we with the mi- 
crobes of hurry, worry, and money- making. 

Along with this rare art of conversation, and be- 
cause of a kinship with it, have gone also the good old 
habit of writing up gossipy diaries for the delight of 
future generations of gossip-lovers, and, what is more 
to be regretted than all, the practice of writing per- 
sonal letters stretching out over page after page in 
the close, fine handwriting of former days, such as is 
now rarely seen. Who has not had a turn in ransack- 
ing and conning over files or bundles of old letters 
which passed between lovers or friends half a century 
or more ago, and wondered, while he delighted in their 
easy flow and free and full expression of fancy and 
sentiment, how the men and women who did the writ- 
ing found time for it all. 

Many things, no doubt, more than can well be num- 
bered here, have contributed to the decline of the art of 
conversation, as well as of the kindred arts of diary- 
keeping and letter-writing. Commercialism, the spirit 
of ‘‘the shop,’’ 4s Senator Depew avers, has had much 
to do with it. Modern facilities for the quick and 
easy communication of thought by mechanical means 

the cable, the phonograph, the telephone, and the 
typewriter have been even larger factors in the case. 
It is not that the sum total of our talking and letter- 
writing is less than in former days; on the contrary, 
this sum total, especially of correspondence, has enor- 
mously increased, as postal statistics show. But 
both the letters and the conversation are different in 
form and quality. Both have the characteristics of 
brevity, coldness, and conciseness. Both are pointed 
and energetic, rather than profuse and sentimental ; 
the exigencies of typewriting, at so much a folio, 
have made an end of prolixity in letters of all sorts, 
and our conversation seems to have adopted the same 
pace. The business stamp, the tone of ‘‘the shop,’’ 
the click of the telegraph, and the clang of the tele- 
phone impresses itself even upon the conversation by 
the family circle and the dinner-table. It is not dis- 
cursive, leisurely, free, as such talk should be, but 
has the flavor of the street and the counting-room. 

All this is to be deplored, no doubt. The genuine 
art of conversation, as known and practiced in other 
days, was a delight to the soul and a joy to the heart. 
The loss of it may be attended with some compensa- 
tory gain, but if so we are unable to think at this mo- 
ment where this gain comes in. 


Poison in Foods. 


HE IMPRESSION is abroad, owing to the agitation 

in recent years on the subject of pure foods, the 
government investigation in this direction, and the 
exposures of fraudulent and adulterated articles, that 
manufacturers and dealers have reformed their prac- 
tices, and a great change for the better has come to 
pass. But we are assured, on good authority, that 
such has not been the case. The deterrent influences 
have not been sufficiently strong and effective to offset 
the greed and cupidity responsible for the imposition 
on the publie of adulterated and poisonous food-stuffs. 
In a recent address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Leon L. 
Watters, a chemical expert, declared that the adultera- 
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tion of foods in this country was on the increase, and 
that it was “‘ almost, if not quite, impossible to obtain 
certain articles which are true to their name.’’ Dr. 
Watters reported in detail some of the most common 
adulterations. Pure olive oil was not to be had in the 
market, except from a few high-class dealers ; vinegar 
was almost always fortified by mineral acid; cocoa 
was adulterated with starch ; coloring extracts were 
fraudulent fabrications ; baking powder, brazenly ad- 
vertised as pure, was loaded with injurious substances; 
candies contained large amounts of terra alba, and 
whiskey was made up of raw spirits, flavoring, and 
coloring matter. From another credible source we 
are informed that wood-alcohol is now used to some 
extent in the preparation of perfumes and other toilet 
articles, although it is known to be highly injurious to 
the eyes. 

The thing needed, according to Dr. Watters, is not 
new laws, but the enforcement of laws now existing. 
These are ample, in his opinion, to cure the evil so far as 
legislation can work acure. This brings the matter 
up to the health officials. Investigation, exposure, 
and punishment will make the business of manufac- 
turing frauds expensive and profitless. Surely no 
graver responsibility rests upon any class of public 
officials than this of safeguarding the people against 
the perils that lie in poisonous food-stuffs. 


The Plain Truth. 


EBRASKA’S political grafter, who from poverty 
has risen to great wealth, since he was permitted 
to lead the Democratic party to its destruction, now 
wants to lead some more. Of course! Insatiable and 
ambitious as ever, utterly selfish and self-seeking, he 
is willing to lift the corpse from its grave and lug it 
around with him on his Populist platform while he pro- 
claims himself the original resurrecter of Democracy’s 
dry bones. Sat down upon by the last Democratic 
National Convention, overwhelmed by defeat in his 
own State when he put himself up as a candidate 
for a place in the Senate, this by-product of populism 
and political perversity, with the sublimated gall that 
has characterized him ever since he thrust himsef into 
public notoriety as a Democratic presidential candi- 
date, now gives out that he is willing once more to be 
led like a lamb to the slaughter at the next presiden- 
tial election. Rejected, despised, and spit upon by all 
the Democratic cohorts that still believe in Jeffer- 
sonian principles and that constitute the best that is 
left of the old Democracy, Nebraska’s political Nero 
keeps on fiddling while the smoke from Democracy’s 
ruins ascends to the skies. It is not at all strange 
that no echoing voice thus far has responded to the 
vociferous claims of this cast-off leader excepting his 
own. 
a 
WE SHALL look with confidence for good results 
from the vigorous and unsparing attack on the 
game of football made by President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, in his recent annual report. The condi- 
tions under which the game is played are described as 
‘*hateful’’; its strategy and ethics are declared to be 
those of war—treacherous, brutal, and unmanly—in- 
jurious both to the physical and moral fibre of those 
who engage in them, and distinctly prejudicial to the 
real interests and the higher aims of college life and 
discipline. ‘‘If a college or university,’’ says Presi- 
dent Eliot, ‘‘is primarily a place for training men for 
honorable, generous, and efficient service to the com- 
munity at large, there ought not to be more than one 
opinion on the question whether a game played under 
the actual conditions of football, and with the barba- 
rous ethics of warfare, can be a useful element in the 
training of young men for such high service.’’ Com- 
ing from such a source, from such high authority in 
the college world, we must believe that these declara- 
tions will not be fruitless. Before another football 
season arrives the opposition to the game, as it is now 
played, should have assumed such shape and such force 
as to have an appreciable effect in diminishing the 
evils incident to the sport. If all our higher institu- 
tions of learning will co-operate in this matter they 
can strike a blow that will be worth striking. 
a 
THE FREE-SEED humbug has been attacked on the 
floor of Congress times without number, but 
never, perhaps, more effectively than in_ recent 
speeches by Senators Lodge and Proctor. The point 
came up when the agricultural appropriation bill was 
before the Senate, containing, among other things, an 
appropriation of $240,000 for seed distribution. Sen- 
ator Lodge declared that there was no more reason 
why, the government should spend its money for this 
purpose than it should for the distribution of cheap 
watches among the constituents of congressmen. 
‘‘We are appropriating public money year after 
year,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘in order to enable us to 
make gifts to our constituents. We may as well look 
at the truth in the face. It is a pleasant thing to do; 
we all like it; but we should not forget that we are 
making the country pay for it.’’ Senator Proctor an- 
nounced his personal opposition to the distribution of 
common seeds, but said he had found it impossible to 
get the committee to strike it out. ‘‘It isa humbug,”’ 
he said; ‘‘a cheap chromo, but one that we can’t get 
rid of.”” We cannot share Senator Proctor’s belief 
that this admitted humbug cannot be abolished in some 
way. No one begrudges all the money that Congress 
may choose to spend in furthering the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, but this free-seed distribution 
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LP TO A few years ago the poor fisher-folk who eke 
out a precarious existence along the bleak, ster- 


ile, and desolate 
coast of Labrador 
and upper New- 
foundland added 
to their other dep- 
rivations a _ de- 
pendency, when in 
need of medical 
or surgical assist- 
ance, upon the oc- 
casional visitations 
of a government 
physician during 
the brief summer, 
and after that, and 
for the most part, 
upon such aid as 
could be rendered 
in emergencies by 
those of their own 
number skilled in 
the use of herbs 
and curious con- 
coctions of doubt- 
fulefficacy. Many 
died before their time or lingered long in hopeless suf- 
fering that might have been alleviated by such reme- 
dies as modernescience affords. It is different now ; 
light and hope have come into many a humble home 
along these far-northern shores, where before agony, 
death, and sore bereavement would have surely cast 
their dark shadows. This happy change was wrought 
by the advent in the region of a young English physi- 
cian, Wilfred Grenfell by name, who came because he 
had learned by personal observation the needs of the 
poor people and was moved by a desire to give up his 
life to their assistance, with the two-fold purpose of 
ministering to their bodily ills and to their spiritual 
wants as well. And nobly and well has this double 
duty been performed. To-day there is no man so 
honored and beloved along the whole Labrador coast 
as Dr. WilfredGrenfell. In his little mission hospital 
ship, Strathcona, he makes the round of the coast, 
three thousand miles in all, at frequent and regular 
intervals, in all seasons and all weathers, braving 
perils by sea that even the hardiest fisherman dare not 
face. 





DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, 


The heroic physician, ‘‘ Premicr of the 
Labrador.’ 
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AMONG THE gleams of light in all the dark and ap- 
palling misery of London’s East End not a little 
has come 
from the 
noble _serv- 
ice of Lady 
Frederick 
Cavendish, a 
favorite 
niece of 
Gladstone’s 
and former- 
ly maid-of- 
honor to 
Queen Vic- 
toria. Lady 
Cavendish, 
who, since 
the tragic 
death of 
Lord Caven- 
dish in Dub- 
lin Park, has 
devoted her 
whole life to 
good works, 
comes of a distinguished family, for she was, before 
her marriage, Lucy Littleton. Her marriage to the 
present Duke of Devonshire’s brother took place in 
1864, and for eighteen years they lived a singularly 
happy existence. Lady Frederick was much with Mr. 
Gladstone during the closing months of his long and 
strenuous life. She recently received the degree of 
doctor of laws from the University of Leeds. 
AMERICA HAS several men and women who have 
figured on this page as remarkable examples of 
longevity, but we have none who are quite 

















LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH, LL D. 
Who devutes her time to works of philanthropy. 


aged woman is Maria Rakoff, a subject of the Czar of 
Russia. She is a resident of Perm, where she was 
born 112 years ago. On the occasion of her last 
birthday the Czarina graciously remembered the old 
lady by sending her a woolen muffler worked with her 
own hands. 





MARIA RAKOFF AND CANDIDA MINERVA DA PURIFICACAO, 
Two of the oldest women in the world. 
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T IS not generally known that Lieutenant-General 
Yhaffee has a brother twelve years older than he is, 
and that the two men fought on opposite sides dur- 
ing the Civil War. The Confederate brother served on 
the staffs of various Southern generals, and was made 
a major for gallant conduct at Shiloh. After the war 
he was for eighteen years an officer in the Brazilian 
army. Subsequently he served under General Wood in 
Cuba. Major Chaffee is a great admirer of the lieu- 
tenant-general. 
ANY OF the American wives of foreigners in pub- 
lic life have become influential in the politics of 
Old World countries. One of the most interesting in- 
stances of the sort is that of the wide-awake, talented, 
and charming Marquise de Viti de Marco, of Rome, 
Italy. The marquise was the daughter of James 
Dunham, a New York dry-goods merchant. Before 
his marriage her husband, who was a comparatively 
poor man, made no use of his title, and was known 
simply as a professor at the University of Rome. His 
wife, however, who has a considerable fortune and is 
ambitious, induced him to assume his lawful title and 
also to enter national politics. She helped him to be 
elected a member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
from Gallipoli, and afterward she opened a political 
salon at Rome, where her husband’s colleagues met to 
discuss public affairs and lay party plans. The mar- 
quise has since become a power to be reckoned with in 
the political affairs of Italy. She has a wide acquain- 
tance and she has exerted her influence to good purpose 
in many instances. The American Society for the Pro- 
tection of Italian Immigrants is indebted to her for the 
increase of the subsidy allowed to it by the Italian 
government. 
HERE IS BUT one Chinese college quartette in 
America. The singers have been well trained, 
have exceptionally good voices, and there are interest- 
ing features in their careers. Shin Fwe Pond Mooar 
Jee is the son of Rev. Jee Gam, missionary in San 
Francisco of the American Missionary Association, New 
York, and is taking a seven years’ course in the Uni- 
versity of California. Chee Soo Lowe is the son of a 
Chinese merchant in San Francisco, an elder in the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, and is in the college of 
mining, preparing to take charge of his father’s min- 
ing interests in China. C. Y. Wang is a government 
student from China. He was at the University of 
California for two years, and is now in the college of 
mining, Columbia University, New York. Samuel Sung 
Young is the son of an Episcopal clergyman. He was 
graduated from the University of California in 1904, 
received a scholarship in Columbia University, and is 
now a student in the Teachers’ College there. He was 
active in military tactics at Berkeley, received a cap- 
taincy, and is the only one of his race who has any 
chance to wear the uniform of a United States army 
officer. With the exception of Mr. Wang, all of these 
are natives of this country. Another son of Rev. Jee 
Gam is Shin Yien Luther McLean Jee. He succeeded 
Mr. Wang inthe quartette last fall. He was graduated 
from Berkeley, andis preparing for diplomatic service. 








THE LAND of sunshine and flowers, southern Cali- 
fornia, has been honored by the choice of one of 
its best-known and 
most estimablecit- 
izens, Mr. Frank 
P. Flint, as one of 
California’s repre- 
sentatives in the 
United States Sen- 
ate, beginning 
with March. Mr. 
Flint is a native of 
Massachusetts, 
where he was born 
in 1862, but his 
parents removed 
to California when 
he was only seven 
years of age, so 
that he may be 
truly regarded as 
a genuine Califor- 
nian. His early 
years were spent 
in San Francisco, 
where he attended 
the public schools, 
but in 1886 he took up his residence in Los Angeles 
County, and there has spent his active life. He is a 
lawyer by profession, and has for years enjoyed a 
large and lucrative practice. He served as United 
States attorney for southern California for four years 
(1897-1901). Mr. Flint began his political career as 
a member of the Blaine Invincibles in San Francisco 
during the Blaine campaign, and cast his first presi- 
dential vote for Mr. Blaine at the election. He has 
been active in Republican politics ever since he located 
in Los Angeles, having been elected as a delegate to 
various county and State conventions, served on the 
Republican State executive committee, and was 
elected as alternate to the national convention which 
nominated William McKinley for President. 





HON. FRANK P. FLINT, 


The new United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia.— Schumacher. 


Wit THE marriage of the Earl of Suffolk to Miss 
Daisy Leiter, the Americans married to peers 
number twenty-five. This number includes all the 
Americans married to peers, with one exception, since 
1860, a period of forty-four years. Ten of these ladies 

have no children at all, and six have no sons. 
ACCORDING TO all accounts, one: of the most re- 
markable religious revivals of modern times is 
sweeping 
over the 
mining dis- 
tricts of 
South 
Wales. 
Thousands 
of working- 
men have 
professed a 
change of 
heart, and 
many who 
were for- 
merly pro- 
fane, intem- 
perate, and 
licentious 
have sud- 
denly be- 
come quiet, 
modest, and 
reverent in 
their de- 
meanor, models of sobriety and right living. So rad- 
ical has been the transformation among multitudes of 
miners that the whole atmosphere of that industry, it 
is said, appears to have been changed. The movement, 
which seems to have been of spontaneous character and 
without organization thus far, is so deep and wide- 
spread, and is attended with such remarkable results, 
that competent observers are predicting its spread over 
all of the British Isles. |The most prominent figure in 
the movement is Evan Roberts, a young Welsh miner, 
who has been going about from place to place with a 
band of women singers arousing the public to 

















EVAN ROBERTS, 
The leader of a wondertul revival in South Wales. 





equal in this respect to the two women whose 
portraits are herewith given. The older of 
the two is Candida Minerva da Purificacao, 
a Portuguese woman who was born in Oporto 
in the year 1790, and is therefore 115 years 
of age. She is now an inmate of a home 
for aged women in her native city. Candida 
still retains her mental faculties to a full de- 
gree and is said to be the very soul of hap- 
piness, serenity, and good cheer. She has 
never known a day’s illness, and her eyesight 
and hearing, as well as her appetite, are as 
good as they average with people one-third 
of her age. Candida receives her many 
friends in a carefully arranged toilet, adorn- 
ing herself with a lace mantilla held by a 
comb at the back of her head and a fresh 








a confession of sin. Three-fourths of the 
exercises at the meetings consist of singing, 
and there is a notable absence of the demon- 
strative features and hysterical outbreaks 
which are often associated with popular re- 
vivals. Mr. Roberts differs from many other 
revival leaders also in his methods of appeal ; 
he avoids reference to hell and its miseries 
because he says he does not believe in 
frightening people ‘‘into the kingdom’’; 
neither does he rail against dancing, the 
theatre, and other popular amusements, be- 
lieving, he says, that if the hearts of the 
people are made right these things will take 
care of themselves. Mr. Roberts is de- 
scribed as a very modest young man, who 
disclaims the idea of being a leader, but 








flower neatly tucked in her hair. She sings 
old country songs in a piping voice and can 
dance with considerable agility. (The second 





THE ONLY CHINESE COLLEGE QUARTETTE IN THE WORLD. 
From left to ght: Messrs. Jee, Lowe, Wang, and Young.— Bushnell. 


holds himself only ‘‘as a humble instrumen- 
tality through which the Spirit moves upon 
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the hearts of the people.”’ 
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[ Why Russia Is Breaking Up 


By Wolf von Schierbrand, Ph.D., author of “Russia; Her Strength 
and Her Weakness,” “ America, Asia, and the Pacific,” etc., etc 





HE ASSASSINATION of Grand Duke Sergius, the 
Czar’s uncle and chief of the reactionary party, 
by a revolutionist within the walls of the Kremlin at 
Moscow, serves to increase public interest in an in- 
tensely stirring historical drama which is gradually 
unfolding itself before our eyes: The breaking up 
of Russia. Why this disintegration? The Atlantic 
and Pacific cables are hot every day with news con- 
taining more or less important items denoting this 
process of breaking up. But these bits of news are 
like isolated though multicolored fragments in a kaleid- 
oscope, and present but a confused outline. Here the 
attempt will be made to show succinctly the reasons 
making for this falling asunder of a mighty empire. 

First, then, there is the feebleness of the Czar. In 
an autocracy the personal element, the character of 
the ruler, is, perhaps, the chief one. France under 
Louis XVI. was as rotten as is Russia to-day ; but if 
that monarch had been a man of brawn and brain, in- 
stead of a phlegmatic dullard, the great Revolution 
might have been averted, at least for atime. Nich- 
olas II. of Russia is emphatically a weakling, men- 
tally and physically ; he is wholly devoid of persistent 
will power; he is constitutionally unable to form a 
resolution and abide by it ; he is a coward by nature. 
When he was attacked by a Japanese fanatic, on the 
occasion of his trip around the world, a couple of 
years before he mounted the throne, he ran away, 
while his cousin, Prince George of Greece, seized the 
assassin and his dagger and gave him up to justice. 
** Nicky ran!’ at that time laughingly said his aunt, 
Queen Alexandra of England, and his grim father, 
Czar Alexander III., who himself had narrowly es- 
caped assassination a half-dozen times, ever after 
treated his son and heir with biting sarcasm. Sucha 
man is not fit for the task of a despot. Every one 
of his ancestors, since Peter the Great, was vastly 
stronger. Though they might send thousands to Si- 
beria by a stroke of the pen; though they might 
strangle in their fury officials or aides-de-camp, as did 
the great Peter, the crazy Czar Paul, the fierce Nich- 
olas I., and even the present incumbent’s own father, 
Alexander III.; though they might be cursed and de- 
tested —at least they were men. 

The reigning Czar is a puppet. The troubles that 
are now overwhelming him and his empire have all 
been brought on by his inability to choose good ad- 
visers, to apprehend clearly the difficulties confronting 
him, and to stick to resolutions once formed. In the 
hands of the late Plehve, who as minister of the in- 
terior ordered the massacre of the Jews at Kishineff, 
Gomel, and elsewhere, on the plea, ‘‘The Jews need a 
lesson,’’ and in those of Pobyedonostseff, his early 
teacher and procurator of the Holy Synod, this poor 
imitation of a Russian despot has been like clay. He 
weakly sanctioned all the atrocities on which they had 
decided—the Russification of the Poles, the Finns, the 
Jews, the Baltic Germans, the Armenians of the Cau- 
casus — all races in every respect superior to the 
national Muscovites ; the wholesale persecution of the 
dissenters, twenty-five millions of them, colonizing 
them in fever-laden districts beyond the Ural or driv- 
ing them to emigration ; the subversion of justice in 
the courts ; the stifling of all intellectual progress ; 
the suppression of public opinion in word and print. 
Sergius Witte, the greatest financial genius Russia 
ever had, he sacrificed at the behest of Plehve and 
Pobyedonostseff, as a man “full of dangerous inno- 
vations. ’’ 

After Plehve had been torn to shreds by dynamite, 
and the war in far Asia was going more and more 


wrong every day; after even the purblind Czar had 
noted the deep dissatisfaction spread throughout his 
empire—he summoned Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky to 
the all-important post of minister of the interior. 
That was done in a moment of mental lucidity, but 
every step taken by the prince, and every step pre- 
pared by him, frightened Nicholas II. more and more. 
After the prince had boldly removed from the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Moscow that human monster, the 
late Grand Duke Sergius, came the summoning of the 
leading provincial chambers (zemstwa) ; and, at last, 
during the ceremony of ‘‘ Blessing the Waters,’’ hap- 














GRAND DUKE BROTHER-IN-LAW OF THE 


SERGIUS, UNCLE 
CZAR, AND CHIEF OF THE REACTIONARIES, WHO WAS BLOWN 
TO PIECES WITH A BOMB, IN THE KREMLIN AT MOSCOW, 


AND 


BY A REVOLUTIONIST, WHO WAS ARRESTED.—SERGIUS 
WAS ONE OF RUSSIA'S WORST OPPRESSORS. 


pened that mysterious attempt on the Czar’s life—the 
case-shot fired from a battery forming part of the 
artillery guard corps, which so closely missed its aim 
The terror-stricken Czar fled to cover to Czarkoe- 
Selo ; he dropped the prince ; he threw himself once 
more into the arms of Grand Duke Sergius ; the at- 
tempt to introduce political reform was abandoned. 
Once more Nicholas II. had become the pliant, trem- 
bling tool of the insolent and corrupt grand-ducal ring 
of his reactionary mother, and of Pobyedonostseff. 
The thousands of defenseless, naive petitioners were 
treated to bullets on January 22d. There is no one 
in the vicinity of the Czar at present who can advise 
him well. 

**Despotism tempered by assassination ’’—this old 
recipe has once more become the watchword in Russia. 
But with this notable difference : Formerly the des- 
perate groups of nihilists and other determined foes 
of the government, though they encompassed the death 
of many a tyrant, petty or big, and though they caused 
much talk, were nevertheless small in number and 


were regarded as harmful fanatics rather than other- 
wise by the great bulk of the population, even by 
the liberal- minded and educated classes. Hence- 
forth, though, the men with bomb or revolver will be 
regarded as national heroes. This is plain even how. 
Throughout Russia the man who slew Plehve ; the one 
who executed Bobrikoff ; he who killed Soisinnen ; 
the ‘‘ remover ’’ of Sipiaguine ; the slayer of Sergius 

all these men meet with almost universa! acclaim, 
even by many who stand close to the throne. Trepoff, 
appointed by Nicholas II. to ‘‘subdue’’ St. Peters- 
burg, and who so nobly met the expectations had of 
him by promptly causing the carnage of January 22d 
—he, the creature of Grand Duke Sergius, will be the 
next to be “‘ removed.’’ 

The economic troubles—strikes and lockouts, fam- 
ines in the rural districts of Podolia, Volhynia, Tauride, 
South Russia—form another element of disintegra- 
tion. These ills have been largely caused by the war 
with Japan, a war intensely unpopular throughout 
Russia. But mingled with economic causes in these 
troubles are political ones. This is true not alone in 
the more advanced industrial districts of Poland, the 
Baltic provinces, ete., where racial hatreds and re- 
ligious persecution enter into the problem, but also in 
Russia proper—for the first time. The strikers of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Vladimir, etc., though but ten 
years ago dull, brutish peasants, have been touched 
by the leaven of urban, more liberal,ideas, and long 
for human rights as well as a sufficiency of bread. 
This, it must be noticed, is an altogether novel feature 
in Russia’s internal situation, much complicating it. 
Racial troubles and racial antipathies play also a 
highly important part, as was hinted at above, and so 
do religious differences and consequent persecution. 

But, after all, it may be urged, no great revolution 
is feasible in Russia, and no complete overturning of 
the present horrible system of government—with its 
army of over a million of officials, its cancerous taint 
of corruption, etc.—is possible, so long as the army re- 
mains loyal to the Czar. And this is quite true. For 
one must never lose sight of the curious make-up of 
the Russian nation: ninety-five per cent. of peasants, 
childishly ignorant, scattered over the wide rural dis- 
tricts, and incapable of confederate action ; one per 
cent. of bureaucracy ; one per cent. of army and navy ; 
one-half per cent. of educated classes, nobility, land- 
holders, members of liberal professions ; and but, two 
and one-half per cent. of merchants, shop-keepers, me- 
chanics, factory hands. To makea revolution in Rus- 
sia thoroughly effective, part of the peasantry, at least, 
must be won over to the new ideas, and the bulk of the 
army as well. 

Certainly, on January 22d the soldiers shot upon 
defenseless men, women, and babies in the streets of 
the Russian capital, and many of them shot to kill. 
But there are, nevertheless, plain signs that even this 
last sheet anchor is failing the Czar. Those soldiers 
belonged to the guard corps, the most favored body in 
the army ; one regiment, a Moscow one, refused to fire. 
The incident at the ‘‘ Blessing of the Waters ’”’ is 
proof positive that even in the Guards there are bitter 
enemies to the Czar. In the remainder of the army 
things are not nearly so favorable to the Czar. Again, 
it is known that among the officers there are many 
imbued with liberal political ideas. Recent events 
have done much to weaken loyalty among the troops. 
Now, let 300,000 men—the defeated and disgruntled 
army of Manchuria-——return among the people, for 
these troops are largely “‘ reserves,’’ and of the re- 

Continued on page 213 








BRITISH SUBMARINE BOAT A DEATH-TRAP FOR ITS CREW. 





UNLUCKY A 5, OF KING EDWARD'S NAVY, SPEEDING INTO QUEENSTOWN HARBOR, IRELAND, JUST BEFORE A GASOLINE EXPLOSION TOOK PLACE ON BOARD THE VESSEL, KILLING FOUR 


AND BADLY WOUNDING FOURTEEN MEN.—Photograph from Underwood & Underwood. 
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SOLDIERS IN RESERVE WAITING FOR ORDERS TO PROCEED AGAINST THE MARCHING WORKMEN. WORKING PEOPLE LISTENING TO THE READING OF THEIR 
Drawn by M. Marcelli. PETITION TO THE CZAR.—Drawn by M. Gerardin. 
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FATHER GAPON ADVANCING WITH HOLY EMBLEMS AT THE HEAD OF THE WORKMEN JUST BE- MURDEROUS CHARGE OF COSSACKS ON THE QUAY NEAR THE ADMIRALTY, 
FORE THEY WERE MOWED DOWN BY THE FIRE OF THE TROOPS. 


Ilustrated London News. Drawn by George Scott. 




















TRAVELING KITCHEN FURNISHING HOT MEALS TO THE 


COSSACKS WIELDING THE KNOUT AND DRIVING THE CROWD AWAY FROM THE NEVSKY PROSPEKT, 
SOLDIERS ON DUTY. 


Drawn by M. Vaccabi. 


THE CRUEL SLAUGHTER OF POOR TOILERS IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


EXCITING SCENES ATTENDING THE BLOODY SUPPRESSION BY THE TROOPS OF THE RUSSIAN WORKINGMEN’S 
PEACEFUL ATTEMPT TO SECURE THEIR RIGHTS, 
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WHEN, ON April 30th, 1789, George Washington 
was inaugurated as the first President of the 
United States, the country had only eleven States (for 
North Carolina and Rhode Island did not ratify the 
Constitution or come under the government until many 
months afterward), all of which were east of the Al- 
leghanies and north of Florida, which was Spanish ter- 
ritory until a third of a century later. New York 
City, then the national capital, with its 4,000,000 in- 
habitants in 1905, has 1,000,000 more people and 
many billions more wealth to-day than the entire 
United States had at thattime. Yet April 30th, 1789, 
was the proudest day which New York City had seen 
in the century and two-thirds which had passed since 
Peter Minuit, representing Maurice of Nassau, the 
Stadtholder of Holland, bought the island of Manhat- 
tan from the Lenni-Lenape Indians for a gift of sixty 
guilders, or twenty-four dollars, in beads and ribbons, 
and started the colony of New Amsterdam on its pic- 
turesque career. 

Just after the Constitution, in 1788, had been rati- 
fied by enough States to put it in operation, the Con- 
tinental Congress selected the first Wednesday of 
January, 1789, as the day for naming the presidential 
electors, the first Wednesday in February for the 
meeting of the electors to choose a President and Vice- 
President, and the first Wednesday in March (which 
struck on the fourth day of the month in that year) 
for the assembling of Congress and the induction of 
the President and Vice-President into office. Congress, 
in 1792, enacted that that day of that month should 
begin the term of President and Congress, and thus 
March 4th has become a great date-mark in American 
annals. 

On March 4th, 1789, however, neither President 
nor Congress had reached New York. ‘Travel was 
slow and laborious on the rough turnpikes of the time, 
for the steamboat and the railway were far in the fu- 
ture. The House got a quorum and organized on 
March 30th, and the Senate did this on April 6th, and 
Vice-President Adams qualified and entered on the 
duties of his office. After being notified of his elec- 
tion, Washington started from Mount Vernon on April 
16th, in his carriage, accompanied by several friends, 
and, taking the most direct road through Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Trenton, was a week in getting to New 
York—a journey which Roosevelt could make, by the 
conveyances of to-day, in fewer hours than Washing- 
ton consumed days. He was delayed, though, to some 
extent, by the receptions which were extended to him. 
His journey was a triumphal parade. The latter part 
of it—that from Elizabethtown Point, N. J.—was by 
water. 

Sweeping out into New York Bay in a barge built 
for the occasion, rowed by twelve pilots dressed in 
white, with the thirteenth acting as coxswain, accom- 
panied by six other barges as an escort, Washington’s 
flotilla sped between brigs, schooners, sloops, skiffs, 
yawls, and other sort of craft propelled by sail or pad- 
dle, all gay with bunting and throbbing with the en- 
thusiasm of their loads of sight-seers. As it passed 
the anchorage of the Spanish frigate Galveston, near 
the entrance to the East River, that ship fired thirteen 
guns, which was the first salute ever given by a ves- 
sel of any nation to a President of the United States. 
A response was fired by the American sloop-of-war 
North Carolina. As the barges pulled up at Murray’s 
wharf, at the foot of Wall Street, Washington disem- 
barked, saluted by thirteen guns from the Battery. 
Greeted at the wharf by Governor George Clinton, by 
many members of Congress, and by the ambassadors 
of several nations, he entered a carriage which 


tion in 1800 marked a political revolution, the Federal- 
ist party of Washington and Adams giving way to 
Jefferson’s Democratic party (called the Republican 
party until Jackson’s first presidency). ‘ 

‘At an early hour on Wednesday, March 4th,”’ 
said the Philadelphia Aurora, of March 11th, 1801, 
the leading Democratic paper of the United States of 
that day, ‘‘the city of Washington presented a spec- 
tacle of uncommon animation, occasioned by the addi- 
tion to its usual population of a large body of citizens 
from the adjoining districts. A discharge from the 
company of Washington artillery ushered in the day ; 
and about ten o’clock the Alexandria company of rifle- 
men, with the company of artillery, paraded in front of 
the President’s lodgings. At twelve o’clock Thomas 
Jefferson, attended by a number of his fellow-citizens, 
among whom were many members of Congress, repaired 
to the Capitol. His dress was, as usual, that of a plain 
citizen without any distinctive badge of office. He 
entered the Capitol under a discharge from the artil- 
lery.’’ After describing the inaugural ceremonies the 
Aurora goes on to say that as soon “‘as he withdrew 
a discharge of artillery was made. The remainder of 
the day was devoted to purposes of festivity, and at 
night there was a pretty general illumination.”’ 

The myth that Jefferson rode unattended to the 
Capitol, hitched his horse to a post, and went in all 
alone, took the oath of office, and began his duties as 
President did not appear until many years afterward, 
and was in a book of travels in the United States 
largely apocryphal—written by an Englishman named 
John Davis. 

The 3,000,000 population of the United States at 
the beginning of Washington’s presidency had in- 
creased to 5,000,000 at the opening of Jefferson’s. 
Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee, admitted in the 
interval, brought the number of States up to sixteen, 
but the country’s western boundary was still at the 
Mississippi, and still Spain’s territory of east and 
west Florida shut out the United States from access 
to the Gulf of Mexico. With Jefferson’s entrance into 
office in 1801 began that Democratic control of the 
government which lasted till Lincoln’s inauguration in 
1861, except during two short intervals of Whig sway. 

**To-day we have had the inauguration,’’ wrote 
Webster on March 4th, 1829, at the induction of Jack- 
son into office. ‘*‘A monstrous crowd of people is in 
the city. I never saw anything like it before. Per- 
sons have come 500 miles to see General Jackson, and 
they really seem to think the country is rescued from 
some dreadful danger.’’ Justice Joseph Story, of the 
Supreme Court, writing on the same day, said that 
after Jackson, at the conclusion of the ceremonies at 
the Capitol, went to the White House, he was inun- 
dated by ‘‘immense crowds of all sorts of people, 
from the highest and most polished down to the most 
vulgar and gross in the nation. I never saw such a 
mixture before. The reign of King Mob seemed tri- 
umphant.”’ 

Theoretically Jackson was of the same party as 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, but his election 
marked a revolution in the government more distinctive 
than Jefferson’s did. He represented the radical spirit 
of the populace of the South and of the new States 
beyond the Alleghanies. As the West’s favorite son, 
he stood for the section which, even at that early day, 
was beginning to have a large influence in politics, 
and which was destined, not many decades later, to 
attain a decisive sway. Jefferson represented the 
conservatism of the Atlantic seaboard and the rule of 
the educated and the aristocratic. Jackson stood for 


the expansive, optimistic, nationalistic, and democratic 
West, already determined to show the power which it 
had gained, and seeing prophetically the political and 
social conquests in store for it in the coming time. 

Eight States—Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississip- 
pi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, and Missouri—had been 
added to the Union since Jefferson entered office. The 
steamboat had appeared on the great lakes, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Ohio. The country’s population cen- 
tre, which in Washington's days was east of Balti- 
more, had crossed the Alleghanies into the present 
State of West Virginia by Jackson’s time. The 5,000, - 
000 people which were in the country when Jefferson en- 
tered office had grown to 12,000,000 in Jackson’s days. 
On the west the country’s boundary had been extend- 
ed from the Mississippi to the Sabine and the Rocky 
Mountains, while in the south it was pushed gn to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The West had become a decidedly 
important section, and it brought government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, when Jack- 
son, beating John Quincy Adams, and likewise beating 
the conservative element of his own party in the East, 
which distrusted him, became the nation’s head. 

Said ex-President John Quincy Adams, in his 
‘*Memoirs,’’ the ‘‘inauguration of William Henry 
Harrison as President was celebrated with demonstra- 
tions of popular feeling unexampled since that of 
Washington in 1789.’’ This was on March 4th, 1841, 
and Harrison’s triumph (he was a Whig) was the first 
defeat which the seemingly invincible Democracy had 
sustained since Jefferson brought that party into power 
forty years earlier. No previous inauguration brought 
to Washington anything like the swarms of people, 
largely office-seekers, which the entrance of old ‘‘ Tip- 
pecanoe ”’ into office attracted. The 12,000,000 in- 
habitants of the United States at Jackson’s inaugura- 
tion had expanded into 17,000,000 at the induction of 
the hero of the battle of the Thames into office. The 
railroad, too, had appeared, adding to the convenience 
and the cheapness of travel. Arkansas and Michigan 
were the only States which were admitted in the in- 
terval, but the West’s area of settlement was rapidly 
extending, and it was destined a few years later to 
receive a vast accession by annexation. 

The rush of visitors to Washington began several 
weeks before Harrison’s inauguration. John Bell, 
who was to be Secretary of War under old ‘‘ Tippe- 
canoe,’’ writing to Governor Letcher, of Virginia, just 
before Harrison’s arrival in Washington, said : ‘‘I am 
growing pretty sick of this thing already of office in 
my own case, and the increasing tide of application 
from new quarters that daily beats against my ears 
gives me spasms. In truth, I begin to fear that we 
are at last-—or rather that our leading politicians are 
in the several States—chiefly swayed by the thirst for 
power and plunder. Would you think that Senator 
Talmadge is willing to descend from the Senate to 
the New York custom-house? This is yet a secret, 
but it is true.’’ 

This deluge of office-seekers, Harrison’s advanced 
age (he was sixty-eight, the oldest of any of the Pres- 
idents before or since on taking the oath of office), his 
feeble health, his exposure to the cold lightly clothed 
on inauguration day, and the demands of all sorts 
which were made on his time and strength, proved 
fatal, and he died a month after entering office, leav- 
ing the presidency to Tyler through three years and 
eleven months of the term. Tyler helped to split the 
Whig party, and to make victory for the Democrats in 
1844, when Polk entered on the scene. Polk was fol- 
lowed by 'aylor, Whig, who died a year and a third 

after entering office, and he was succeeded by 





formed the head of a procession which conduct- 
ed him to the Franklin House, at the corner of 
the present Cherry Street and Franklin Square. 

This was on April 23d. Federal Hall, on the 
corner of Wall and Broad streets, where the 
present sub-treasury stands, was undergoing re- 
pairs at the time, and the inauguration did not 
take place until a week later. At noon on 
April 30th Washington, in a carriage, attended 
by some government officials and escorted by 
soldiers, passed through the crowded thorough- 
fares from Cherry Street to Wall, entered Fed- 
eral Hall, passed out to the balcony on the 
Broad Street side, accompanied by Chancellor 
Robert R. Livingston, by Vice-President Adams, 
by Hamilton, Steuben, Knox, and others. There 
the oath was administered to him by Livingston, 
after which the chancellor, turning to the people 
congregated on all the streets of the vicinity, 
cried out: ‘‘Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States !’’ The cry was 
taken up by the thousands on the streets, in the 
windows, and on the roofs, bells throughout the 
city rang, the cannon at the Battery fired a 
salute, and Washington passed into the Senate 
chamber and read his inaugural address to Con- 
gress. 

During Washington’s first term the capital 
was removed to Philadelphia, where his second 
inauguration took place on March 4th, 1793. 
There also Adams was inaugurated in 1797. 
Jefferson’s inauguration in 1801 was historically 








Fillmore. The Democrats under Pierce came in 
in 1852 and under Buchanan in 1856. Then the 
Republicans, with Lincoln, entered into control 
of the government, and a new era set in. 

Clouds, which dispersed about noon, and raw, 
harsh winds, which lasted till night, ushered in 
the most fateful presidential inauguration day 
which the country was to see, March 4th, 1861, 
which placed Lincoln at the nation’s head and 
precipitated the tragedy of secession and civil 
war. Tens of thousands of visitors had flocked 
to the national capital, chiefly from the North 
and West. The 3,000,000 inhabitants of Wash- 
ington’s days and the 12,000,000 of Jackson’s 
had grown to 32,000,000. Thirty-four States 
were in the Union, two of which were on the 
Pacific, in a vast tract which, with Texas, had 
been gained since Harrison’s induction into 
office. The railways, which were not thought 
of in Washington’s time, and which were just 
beginning to be built in Jackson’s, had 31,000 
miles of track in 1861. The population centre 
had passed into Ohio. Seven of the cotton 
States—South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas— had 
cast their fortunes into a coalition, under Jeffer- 
son Davis, which was to resist the national 
authority in those States, and they were to be 
joined later on by Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas. 

The military feature of Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion was more prominent than it had been in 








significant because it took place in Washington, 
which had been selected as the permanent cap- 
ital of the United States. and because his elec- 


PRESIDENT GRANT TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE IN 1873. 


SHOWS THE FACES OF MANY OTHER EMINENT MEN. 





THE PICTURE 


previous installations of Presidents, and this 
time it was not intended altogether for decorative 
Continued on page 210 
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WASHINGTON TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE ADMINISTERED BY CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON, ON APRIL INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN 1861, IN THE EXCITING DAYS 
30TH, 1789, AT FEDERAL HALL, SITE OF THE PRESENT SUB-TREASURY IN NEW YORK PRECEDING THE CIVIL WAR. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE ADMINISTERING THE OATH OF OFFICE TO PRESIDENT GARFIELD VICE-PRESIDENT ARTHUR TAKING THE PRESIDENTIAL OATH AT HIS HOME IN NEW YORK 
IN 1881. JUST AFTER PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S DEATH. 
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ra- PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SWORN INTO OFFICE, BY CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER, IN 1893, PRESIDENT MC KINLEY AT HIS FIRST INAUGURATION, IN 1897, TAKING THE OATH, ADMINISTERED BY CHIEF 
in WHEN HE BEGAN HIS SECOND TERM—EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON AT LEFT. JUSTICE FULLER—EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AT RIGHT. 
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ve MEMORABLE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS. 

IMPRESSIVE SCENES AT THE INDUCTION INTO THE HIGHEST OFFICE IN THE LAND, OF WASHINGTON LINCOLN, AND 
SOME OF THEIR NOTED SUCCESSORS.—Scee opposile page. 
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IN SIBERIA 


= BY FANNIE CALDWELL MACAULAY = ee 


|T WAS characteristic of the Russian nation when it 

chose the name of Vladivostok, which means 
** Lord of the East.’’ But like so many golden prom- 
ises which originate on Russian soil, it has failed to 
fulfill the prophecy of its name. Perhaps it is the 
intensity of the winters which stunts the growth of 
these promises. Be that as it may, Vladivostok re- 
mains, after a trial of more than forty years, neither 
‘* Lord of the East ’’ nor of itself. 

Situated in eastern Siberia, on an arm of the Japan 
Sea, called ‘‘ Bay of Peter the Great,’’ it is beauti- 
fully located ; but by no stretch of the imagination 
could it be called attractive, though it could be made 
so. The long, narrow harbor is so encompassed by 
velvety green hills as to give the appearance of a 
quiet inland lake. In the winter the bay is frozen to 
the depth of many feet, and gives a fine opportunity 
for skating and sleighing and horse-racing. In the 
summer it is the scene of much gayety ; especially so 
when the squadron is stationed there on its summer 
rounds. On a summer night the harbor looks like 
fairy-land, with its thousands of lights from sampans, 
yachts, men-of-war, and merchant steamers. Con- 
certs on the different flag-ships draw crowds from the 
shore, who come in every conceivable craft. It is a 
merry, music-loving crowd, enjoying the pleasure of 
the present moment, without thought or care of the 
future. The town itself has a crude, unfinished look. 

/The streets are wide and unpaved, and the distribution 
of mud on rainy days over horses, carriages, and 
pedestrians is generous and impartial. 

People seldom walk in Vladivostok if they have 
the price of a drosky ride. These droskies are very 
low four-wheeled vehicles. The driver, usually a dis- 
charged convict, sits high above the occupants, and is 
a queer figure in his dark-blue velveteen blouse, which 
extends far below his knees and is otherwise cut by 
generous measurement. The ornamentation of this 
dress is the touch of color given by the bright red 
sleeves of the blouse and the fancy leather belt. A 
low ‘‘stovepipe’’ hat completes this altogether unique 
figure. It was quite diverting to find in one of these 
drosky drivers an educated man, who, after trying 
French, German, and his own language in vain on the 
stranger to whom he was showing the city, drifted 
with ease into most excellent English and explained 
customs and sights with a gentleness and courtesy that 
were inconceivably incongruous with his looks. In the 
long ago he had been prominent in political affairs in 
St. Petersburg, but some fancied or real disloyalty to 
the government quickly sent him to Saghalien. Dis- 
charged convicts are not allowed to return to Eu- 
ropean Russia, and drosky-driving in Vladivostok is 
about the only means of a livelihood. Negligence in 
personal cleanliness, his barber a long-forgotten inci- 
dent, and excessive vodka-drinking had made of him, 
as it does of all these drivers, a something more closely 
resembling a huge beast than a human being. 

As is the rule all over Russia, the head of each gov- 
ernment office is supreme in his sphere ; and every- 
thing, even to the scavengers of the street, bears the 
unmistakable impress of the government. The ad- 
miral of the port, the shore admiral, the commander 


ONE OF THE GLORIES OF 


THE CHIEF glory of modern civilization consists, 
not in its vast variety of wonderful inventions 
and conveniences, but in the great number of its insti- 
tutions designed to aid and elevate human kind. Some 
of these are of such conspicuous value that to eliminate 
them would be a distinct setback to the progress of 
the race. Among the more notable things that char- 
acterize the present high stage of man’s advancement 
are the organizations which foster the practical vir- 
tues—foresight, thrift, and provident habits. Amid this 
class of beneficial agencies none stands so high as the 
existing system of life insurance, which has been per- 
fecting through the centuries, and which seems now 
to have reached the apex of improvement. There is 
nothing so characteristic of the times as the increas- 
ing appreciation and vogue of this method of providing 
financial safeguards for the family and the home. 

The usefulness of an arrangement which assists 
men—especially those of limited means—to make sure 
provision at moderate yearly cost against emergencies 
of need in their own or others’ lives was clearly ap- 
prehended long ago. .For many generations prudent 
persons had been to a greater or less extent acting on 
this plan. But, important as this was to the individ- 
uals concerned and to their dependents, it is only of 
comparatively late years that it became a factor of 
general and immense potency in the life of the com- 
munity. It is a special trait of this age that the proc- 
ess in question has become so universal that if it were 
abolished, or even largely contracted, the very founda- 
tions of prosperity would be menaced. Conditions 
would undergo so vital a change as to alter the aspect 
of society, and cause decided retrogression in various 
directions. 

To keep up the forward march of mankind its time- 
tested institutions must be preserved and sustained. 
The reliable life-insurance company in its present de- 
velopment deserves and receives the commendation of 
the sociologist and economist and the support of the 
masses. Not only is it an index of highest civiliza- 
tion ; it is also a powerful formative force in promot- 
ing the welfare and fashioning the destiny of the race. 


of the fort, the Governor, all conduct their depart- 
ments as they see fit to construe the law, and it goes 
without saying that a merry time is often the result. 
The amusements for the inhabitants are neither many 
nor varied, but help to pass the time for the people, 
the majority of whom seem to have little to do. The 
only attempt to beautify the city was an abortive one 
to convert a small clump of trees into a park. The 
only sign left to show that such an attempt had been 
made is the dim outline of a few flower-beds. The 
trees grow to suit themselves, and form a grateful ref- 
uge from the blistering summer sun. Twice a week 
this ‘‘garden’’ is thrown open to the “‘ educated 
public,’’ as the invitation reads, and from three to five 
the naval band gives the educated public the benefit of 
some very good music. In the meantime the “‘un- 
educated public,’’ which constitutes about nine-tenths 
of the population, not in the least abashed by the slight 
put upon it, drapes itself with insolent ease on the out- 
side of the iron fence and enjoys itself without an in- 
vitation. 
* 

If the emblem of each country represented by this 
heterogeneous collection of humanity was displayed 
along the line, an international flag of vast dimensions 
would flutter in the breeze. Vladivostok is the dump- 
ing ground for the outcasts of Korea, China, and Rus- 
sia’s own unhappy, forgotten exiles. And this recalls a 
story of a woman who was released this past summer 
from a long servitude. Twenty-three years ago, a 
young Russian married a young girl of high social 
standing in St. Petersburg. After a few months of 
happiness the wife disappeared and all search failed to 
bring to light her fate. Years passed and the man, 
believing his wife dead, married again. In the spring 
of 1903, in some unexplained way, the man was given 
a clew that his wife was a political prisoner at Sag- 
halien. Quickly he made his way to the convict island, 
and found in the broken, gray-headed old woman, 
who was indicated by a number, the wife he had lost 
so many years ago. For twenty-three years she had 
suffered the horrors of prison life, and for what, she 
never knew. Upon hearing all the circumstantes the 
wife left in St. Petersburg released the man, and 
the past summer it was not an unusual sight to see 
the three out for a stroll, the lady in St. Petersburg 
having been generous enough to come to make a visit 
to the reunited husband and wife. 

For further amusement there is a theatre, in which 
a stock company gives some really creditable presenta- 
tions. Then, as the Russians are most hospitable, there 
are dinners, teas, and dances of a character varied 
enough to suit any demand. At these functions one is 
brought in contact with people who have traveled all 
over the known parts of the world, and have lived in 
many different countries. One can easily hear in a 
small company five or six languages spoken, and yet 
there is perfect freedom of conversation, the most of 
these people gliding from Russian to French, from 
French to German, and in the next breath to English 
as easily as the average American speaks his own 
every-day language. A Russian dinner is usually an 
elaborate affair which tests every power of digestion. 


Stimulating, as it does, prudence, affection in the 
household, and the altruistic spirit, its good effect 
materially, socially, and spiritually—on the community 
is very marked. There is no contrivance which could 
take its place and its loss would be a public calamity. 

But not every organization which claims to benefit 
men succeeds in doing so in a definite and certain 
measure. Inthe matter of life-insurance companies 
there is still room for discrimination, if the insured 
would secure the best results from his premium pay- 
ments. Those organizations which have demonstrated 
their soundness and strength by capable management 
which has made them acceptable to great and growing 
numbers of policy-holders can safely be patronized by 
the policy-seeker. It is absolutely unnecessary in 
these days to take the least risk or to bank on uncer- 
tainty as regards the character and solidity of any life- 
insurance company. It is easy to select the ones 
which have dealt honestly and liberally with their con- 
stituents and whose growth is perfect proof that they 
merit patronage. 

If one should be asked to cite a typical example of 
life insurance carried on at its best—by methods that 
are at once progressive and conservative, at once en- 
ergetic and safe—he could not do better than to men- 
tion the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York. The very name of this company inspires 
a confidence in it which is intensified by actual know!l- 
edge of its creditable dealings with the holders of its 
policies and by the remarkable increase of its business 
during the past few years. How greatly it has ex- 
panded and how firmly established it is may be gath- 
ered from its thirtieth annual statement recently pub- 
lished. This document has a wider significance than 
a mere report of a big corporation’s transactions. Its 
figures reveal the operation of principles that make 
for usefulness, and they gauge the amount of solid 
benefit rendered by the company to the public. 

This splendid statement, recording gains all along 
the essential lines that strengthen a company, shows 
that the Provident Savings Life possessed on Janu- 
ary lst, 1905, assets exceeding eight millions of dol- 
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When a new guest gives a sigh of relief at what he 
thinks is the end of the feast, he learns to his dismay 
that the real dinner has not begun. The first course 
is spread on a long table in a smaller room outside the 
dining-room. This consists entirely of cold dishes, 
and is called ‘* zakouska,’’ or appetizer. It includes 
cold meats, chicken, pheasant, grouse, duck, shrimps, 
crabs, salads, fish served with vegetables, olives, sar- 
dines, salmon served with raw onion, spiced fish, meat 
jellies and rolls, cheese, ham, stuffed eggs, oysters, 
caviare, not to speak of dishes with names and taste 
formidable enough to cause horrible night visions for 
aweek. Etiquette demands that each dish be sampled, 
and still it is expected that the guest shall be able to 
enjoy a dinner of five or six courses. Experience 
proves that only a Russian is equal to the demand. 

During ‘‘ carnival, or butter week,’’ which is the 
feasting before Lent, the ‘‘ bleeness’’ is substituted 
for the “‘ zakouska.’’ This is a queer mixture of buck- 
wheat cakes, melted butter, and sour cream and ca- 
viare. It can be well understood how, after all this 
feasting, Lent, with all the rigid rules of the Greek 
Church, is welcomed and enjoyed. The Easter service 
is really very beautiful. The great white cathedral, 
built on a high hill, is brilliantly lighted for the serv- 
ice, which begins at six o’clock on Saturday evening. 
The whole congregation within kneels in silent wor- 
ship. The priests perform their rites with pomp and 
solemnity. Then at midnight, through the silence, 
comes the thundering of many guns. It is the ‘‘salute’’ 
to the Easter morn. The volume of music from the 
men’s choir, deep, rich, and beautiful, penetrates be- 
yond the thick walls, over the white hills into the 
measureless beyond of frozen steppes. In the church 
friend and enemy, prince and peasant, turn to one 
another, and with a kiss on either cheek announce, 
“‘ Christ is risen.’’ The scene is one of deep solemnity. 
The spiritual effect is evanescent. 

One other custom of the Russians which impresses 
a stranger is the universal respect shown in the street 
to a passing funeral. Be it the flower-laden hearse 
bearing the open, flag-draped casket of some high 
official, or the simple wooden coffin of a dead peasant 
baby, carried in the father’s arms, the effect is the 
same. The sight of a rough wooden cross, borne at 
the head of a group of people, brings a silent pause to 
the most hurried and indifferent. For the moment 
traffic stops and each man, from the moujik to the 
general, stands with bowed, uncovered head till the 
procession has passed. Women make the sign of the 
cross, often standing up in their carriages, a touching 
tribute to the dead and of sympathy to the mourners 
who, rich or poor, follow to the grave on foot. 

A short walk along the main street of Vladivostok 
brings to view all that is worth seeing. The Nicolai 
Arch is on this street, east of the so-called park. 
It was built to commemorate the visit of the present 
Czar eleven years ago, when he was still crown prince. 
Another monument, farther along, rather graceful in 
effect, is one recently erected to Admiral Navelskoll, 
who discovered the mouth of the Amur River. The 
buildings are rather massive and built for solidity 

Continued on page 213 
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lars, invested in high-grade securities. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that its real-estate holdings 
returned an interest upon the investment of about ten 
per cent. Eight years ago, when President Scott as- 
sumed management of the company, its assets were 
reported at about two millions of dollars. The reserve 
for policy-holders on January 1st, 1905, had mounted 
in round numbers to seven millions of dollars. Eight 
years ago this item was reported at about a million 
and a quarter of dollars. As an evidence of the value 
of the company to its policy-holders, it may be noted 
that returns to them for 1904 exceeded those of any 
previous year, and were at the rate of one thousand 
and twenty-two dollars for every working hour of 
every business day throughout the year. 

In its thirty years of existence the Provident Sav- 
ings has returned to its policy-holders, including 
amount now held for their benefit, the imposing sum 
of thirty-two millions of dollars. It has nearly forty- 
five thousand policies in force, representing insurance 
exceeding one hundred and one millions. It is a high- 
ly interesting fact, also to be noted, that no death- 
claims are due and unpaid. 

Briefly recapitulated, increases are shown in the 
company’s income, assets, premium receipts, amount 
paid policy-holders, net surplus, and reserve for policy- 
holders. 

This is an admirable showing, but that the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society should be able to 
make it was simply what was to have been expected. 
A company with so able and brilliant a life-insurance 
expert and manager at its head as President Edward 
W. Scott must necessarily succeed. Thoroughly 
versed in all the intricacies of the calling, a strong and 
resourceful executive, President Scott is not only ex- 
tending the business of his company by push and 
shrewdness, but is also looking out with care for the 
interests of the policy-holders. His record and his 
fearless and effective championship of the rights of 
insurance companies in general make him one of the 
foremost figures and authorities in life-insurance cir- 
cles in the United States. 
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GENERAL VIFW OF THE ARMOR\ 


MANY MIDSHIPMEN OF THE SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH CLASSES DRILLING UNDER THE INSTRUCTIONS OF MEMBEKS OF THE FIRS? CLASS (IN DARK UNIFORMS). 
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THE ‘‘ KNEE STOOP,” CURIOUS FEATURE OF THE FOURTH CLASSS PHYSICAL DRILL. THE “‘ LEANING REST,” AN ODD “ STUNT” FOR THE FOURTH-CLASS MEN. 


SYSTEMATIC PHYSICAL TRAINING OF OUR NAVAL CADETS. 


STRENUOUS DRILLS WHICH MAKE THE MIDSHIPMEN AT THE ANNAPOLIS ACADEMY STRONG AND GRACEFUL. 
Photographed by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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CHAPTER II. 


«« RRENCH’’ CHARLIE’S methods were as varied 

as they were unique. He discovered that the 
butcher from whom he received his provisions was 
reputed to be very wealthy. He also noticed that the 
merchant’s wife acted as cashier during ‘‘ rush hours ”’ 
at the store, that she wore an unusual and valuable 
amount of jewelry, and that, at stated periods, she 
carried the store receipts home. He followed her and 
located her residence, a brownstone mansion on a side 
street in an aristocratic part of the town, and he also 
discovered that she dined, around 6:00 P. M., with only 
her children for company. Accordingly, my partner 
and I were sent for ; “‘ French’’ Charlie furnished us 
with the necessary skeleton keys and guided us, one 
evening, to the house in question, while he took up 
his position across the street. We were to do the 
dangerous part of the work while the unsuspecting 
family were at supper. We easily opened the vesti- 
bule and inner doors with the skeleton keys, but our 
evil design was balked by a sliding chain on the inside 
door. We reported to our mentor, and he decided to 
let the butcher’s house go until he could procure a 
pair of pincers powerful enough to cut the chain. 

As we turned toward ‘‘ French ’’ Charlie's flat, there 
to discuss future plans, we passed a mansion from 
which sprang two young men, “‘ grafters,’’ apparently, 
each taking to a separate side of the street and hurry- 
ing away. But they did not escape our mentor’s vigi- 
lant eye, for he cried, excitedly : ‘‘ They’ve got a trick ! 
Follow them, boys ; see who they are and where they 
go!’’ The two “‘ crooks,’’ seeing that they were fol- 
lowed, proved equal to the emergency and quite easily 
lost us. We returned to ‘*French’’ Charlie, whose 
obesity and an attack of rheumatism had prevented 
him from keeping the pace set by the disappearing 
sneak-thieves, and he cursed and raved because we 
had allowed them to get away without discovering 
their identity. Later on I asked my partner the 
reason for our mentor’s anxiety to discover who they 
were, and was informed that ‘‘French’’ Charlie, 
should he learn their identity, would coerce them into 
letting him receive ‘‘the goods,’’ and, incidentally, 
get a hold on them which might lead the young fellows 
to work for him. Other reasons for ‘‘ French ’’ Char- 
lie’s anxiety will become apparent as we 
progress. 

Shortly after this dur mentor sent for 
my partner and me, also for the three 
young ‘cracksmen,’’ and announced 
that he had been studying a jewelry 
store in a near-by city which promised a 
fine ‘‘trick,’’ with ‘‘ thousands in it.’’ 
For several nights he had been watching 
the young proprietor close up, thus be- 
coming familiar with his habits, and he 
had decided to set us to work on the 
**job.’’ Accordingly, we were all to 
meet, the next evening, at a certain 
ferry, in time to catch the 8:00 P. M. 
boat. My partner and I arrived on time 
and found the three ‘‘cracksmen’’ on 
hand. The 8:00 Pp. M. boat was almost 
due to leave, but there was no sign of 
** French ’’ Charlie. A consultation was 
held. One of the party suggested that 
we go on ahead, but the rest decided to 
let the boat go without us. The gong 
clanged, the whistle blew, and, as the 
boat left the slip, ‘‘ French’’ Charlie 
came panting, as if he had made great 
haste, into the ferry-house. I have since 
recalled the look of amazement and con- 
sternation upon his face as he saw us 
waiting for him; for he undoubtedly 
labored under the impression that we 
would attempt to ‘‘ pull the trick off ’’ 
without his assistance—his presence, in 
view of what he.had prepared for us, 
being unnecessary. However, these 
facts did not come home to me until long 
afterward. 

Six strong, we boarded the next boat. 
One of the ‘‘cracksmen’’ pulled out a 
flask of cheap whiskey and gave those 
among us who desired it a small dose of 
**Dutch courage.’’ For my part I de- 
clined the proffered drink and walked to 
the front of the boat. As I stood there 
on the forward deck, watching the dark 


water lapping against the bow; glanced up at the 
myriad of stars scintillating in the heavens ; saw the 
river craft shooting back and forth like meteors in the 
darkness, and scanned the lights on the opposite shore, 
a premonition of approaching danger gripped my heart. 
Thoughts of family, friends, and the future filled my 
mind, and I longed for the strength of will to quit that 
awful career. At this point one of the ‘‘ cracksmen,”’ 
a young giant of herculean strength, edged close to 
me and said: ‘‘ Now, ‘kid,’ this affair may turn out 
seriously. That ‘guy’ may put up a fight, an’ we’ll 
have to quiet him. See !’’ and he patted his hip pocket 
significantly. I nodded, with a sickening fear sweep- 
ing over me. As he rejoined the others, mechanically 
I searched my pockets, slipped out my revolver, and, 
with my note-book containing my right name as it 
appeared among private letters and several recom- 
mendations from firms I had worked for, it dropped 
overboard, thus placing the crime of murder out of 
my reach and assuring a possible concealment of my 
identity in case of arrest. 

We split up on reaching the other side, and separate 
cars took us to our destination. In accordance with 
instructions, my partner and I entered the store 
and engaged the young proprietor in conversation 
ostensibly with an eye to a purchase. I walked to 
the back, pricing and handling various articles as 
I went, in the hope of drawing him nearer a door 
leading to the rear room. The young fellow was 
shrewd, or else he had been ‘“‘ tipped off,’’ there- 
fore he did not leave his position near the show-window. 
He reached under the counter and slipped something 

~a revolver, I supposed—into his pocket, watched us 
expectantly, and cast uneasy glances through the 
partly-open door, around the edge of which appeared 
the desperately set faces of two big, brawny “‘ cracks- 
men,’’ who were awaiting the proper moment to spring 
in, tie him up, and “‘ put him out ”’ if necessary. 

Accidentally, I glanced toward the show-window, 
and was not a little surprised to see a burly detective, 
with a lady on his arm, apparently looking over the 
display, but in reality watching us covertly. Across 
the street, with the glare of an arc-lamp upon them, 
were two more plain-clothes men, and, even as | 
looked, two other detectives walked leisurely past the 
door. I gave my partner “‘ the office’’ (hint that we 





“ENGAGED THE YOUNG PROPRIETOR IN CONVERSATION.” 


were being watched) ; we made our excuses and beat 
a hasty retreat. Undoubtedly there were a few more 
detectives lying in wait in the rear room. As we left 
the vicinity we could see ‘‘French’’ Charlie, in the 
distance, hurrying to catch a car. Through sheer good 
luck, by sticking together and putting on a bold front, 
we got safely away. Undoubtedly a trap had been 
laid. But by whom? 

It was but a week thereafter that, in company with 
my “‘ pal,’’ who had been “‘ picked up ”’ with me on 2 
** spec ’’ the preceding evening, I was ‘* stood up”’ in 
the long line of ‘‘suspects’’ which daily faces the 
detective-filled exhibition-room at police headquarters. 
On this particular morning my partner and I happened 
to be the last two in the line of twenty or more standing 
upon the narrow platform with our backs to the cabinet 
containing the ‘‘ rogues’ gallery.’’ While my partner, 
already on familiar terms with some of the “bulls ”’ 
(detectives), joked nonchalantly with those in the front 
row, I glanced over the heads in the crowded room and 
curiously studied the alert, keen-eyed inspector at the 
long desk to the rear. Looking up from the memoranda 
before him the latter spoke tersely, imperiously, and 
with seeming infallibility, hurling his words with gun- 
fire precision at the backs of his sleuths, and in the 
faces of their victims : 

“‘The first man on that line—hold up your hand, 
Johnson !’’ The object of the order sullenly obeyed. 
‘This man, arrested by detectives B——- and F——,”’ 
continued the inspector, ‘‘was acting suspiciously on 
the corner of B and ——st street. He is also 
known under the names, ‘Jack Davis,’ ‘ John David,’ 
and the ‘ Brooklyn Kid.’ He is an expert ‘dip,’ an’ 
sometimes goes in for ‘housework.’ Has been picked 
up several times dead-to-rights, but beat the cases. 
Been twice in the ‘pen’ an’ once ‘up the river.’ 
He’s a pretty slick article, so impress his face on your 
minds, an’ if you catch him ‘ off color’ bring him in. 
Any officer knowing anything further concerning him 
that I have not covered will report it to the desk and 
to the detectives making the arrest ; it may be that 
he is wanted for something by some one of you. 
Next man—Dublin—up with your hand !’’ 

As the inspector passed in this way from man to 
man I listened intently. Of a sudden, desultory con- 
versation among the detectives ceased and their atten- 
tion, by some undercurrent of mutual 
knowledge or feeling, was centred in a 
given direction. The inspector had risen 
from his chair, kicked it from behind 
him, and, leaning well forward across the 
desk, he pointed to the centre of the line 
and continued with even more emphasis ; 





‘Smith! You, there, with the light 
overcoat! Put your hand up so we can 
see you! Now, this fellow, Charles 


Bowers, alias ‘Shorty Smith,’ was ar- 
rested in a pawn-shop on Avenue A——— 
by officers O—— and H A quan- 
tity of silverware and jewelry was found 
on him, the ‘stuff’ being identified as 
part of the proceeds of the hold-up and 
robbery of I-——’s jewelry store in 
Bs——, where the proprietor was 
‘knocked out,’ tied up, and almost killed 
a month orsoago. His record is known, 
but is being withheld, pending his trial. 
Every officer is directed to exert his en- 
ergies towards discovering the accom- 
plices !”’ 

It was in this wise that I learned of 
the robbery of a jewelry store on an 
avenue within walking distance of the 
place where our plan was frustrated by 
*‘crooks’’ working on a plan similar to 
the one laid down for us. I have, quite 
recently and in the light of facts subse- 
quently learned, made a careful study 
of the matter, and I can see what a 
feather it would have placed in that 
particular police department’s cap had 
they caught us; and how easily they 
would have fastened the other crime 
upon us. They needed the capture of 
such a ‘‘gang,’’ if only to clear their 
skirts of inefficiency in working up the 
other case ; but our ‘“‘ gang ”’ had to be 
caught ‘‘dead-to-rights’’ in a similar 
attempt ; hence our mentor was com- 
missioned to supply the victims. 


(To be continued.) 
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TILTING 
ARMORED KNIGHTS AT 
THE SARANAC LAKE 
CARNIVAL. 
Goldthwaite. 


MATCH BETWEEN 























REMARKABLY FAST GAME OF HOCKEY AT THE SARANAC LAKE CARNIVAL BETWEEN THE HUNTINGTONS, OF CANADA, AND THE 
PONTIACS, OF SARANAC LAKE, NEITHER SIDE SCORING.— Trumbull. 











JOHN F. WILSSON, WORLD'S 
CHAMPION SPEED SKATER 
AND WINNER OF THE 
SARANAC PROFES- 
SIONAL RACE. 
Trumbull. 














CROWD OF WESTERNERS ENJOYING THE GOOD SKATING AT DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
Hoffman 





THREE-MILE SKATING RACE 
AT THE SARANAC LAKE 
CARNIVAL BETWEEN 
PROFESSIONALS. 


Left to right: Wilsson, Sinnirud, 
Baptie, Davidson.— Trumbull. 




















YOUNG, 
A SPEEDY ATHLETE OF 
GREAT PROMISE 
AT YALE UNI- 
VERSITY. 
Earle, 


























SNOWSHOEING AT THE SARANAC LAKE CARNIVAL. 









FAIR SPORTSWOMEN GETTING OVER A WIRE 
FENCE.—Goldthwaite. 





THE VIGOROUS AND HEALTHFUL RECREATIONS OF WINTER. 
NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE SUCCESSFUL CARNIVAL AT SARANAC LAKE, NEW YORK, AND OTHER SCENES OF SPORT. 


COACH JACK DEMPSEY TRAINING THE CRACK VESPER CREW, OF PHILADELPHIA, WINNES OF 
WORLD HONORS, FOR THE NEXT HENLEY REGATTA.— Peirce & Jones. 


































































































































T WAS A sharp, cold 
night —one in which 
every star twinkled 
gloriously and the new 
moon stood out cold 
and distinct against 
the deep blue of the 
sky. Across Madison 
Square I saw the hur- 
rying crowds, a few 
belated workers going home, but most of them the 
first phalanxes of the theatre crowd. The lights 
in the stores and on the streets shone brilliantly with 
that peculiar invitation to join the throng and have a 
good time that only New York lights can give. And 
yet—it was not for me, for I had just for a night 
joined the grand army of the hundred thousand un- 
employed. A hundred times as I had passed rapidly 
on Twenty-third Street I had seen that long line of 
homeless, shivering men waiting patiently for the ar- 
rival of the bread-wagon that was to give them the 
coffee and bread that they had come for. A thousand 
times my heart had been touched at the pitiful sight 
until one day a chance remark had aroused my ire. 

‘* Very well,” said the critic. ‘‘Go out and watch 
it through. You will see that what I say is correct. 
It is only one other means of pauperizing those men.’’ 

‘*I will go,’’ I had answered, hotly ; “‘ and, what 
is more, I will get on that line and see how it feels and 
how the other men feel.’’ . 

So here I was in a make-up that I considered pretty 
good for the occasion. I shivered and thrust my 
hands deep into my pockets and contracted myself 
into the smallest possible space just as the other men 
in the line were doing. At last, about nine o’clock, 
the coffee-wagon for which we had all been waiting 
in silence came. There was a general movement in 
the line, pressing closer together in order to put the 
smallest necessary distance between us and the goal. 
Strangely enough, there was no scrapping for places 
in the line. No one attempted to force himself in 
ahead of his neighbor, but each new arrival went 
quietly to the end of the line and took his position. If 
the line had been at an up-town theatre ticket office 
there would have been many a hitch, but this was an 
occasion of rare fairness. 

Slowly the line began to advance as those at the 
head were served with bread and coffee. Every mo- 
ment or so we shuffled forward a few inches, then 
stopped a moment, and then shuffled forward. I shiv- 
ered again as the keen, biting wind swept up Fifth 
Avenue past the Flatiron. 

‘Cold, kid?’’ said the man back of me, a tall, 
stoop-shouldered fellow in a coat showing the deckle 
edges. 

** You bet,’’ I chattered. 

‘* Hope the cawfee’s hot. Wuz cold las’ night.’’ 

I said nothing, fearing to commit myself. We 
shuffled another inch or so ahead. 

‘* Ain’t never seen yer before. Yer don’t look 
like a reg’ler liner,’’ he ventured a moment later, 
suspiciously. 

**Came in from Philadelphia this morning,’’ I said, 
hoping I had not made a break. 

‘* Philly’s a good town, but there ain’t nothin’ like 
N’York. I always spends my winters here. It’s 
easy.”’ 

We shuffled a few inches farther. ‘‘ Where do 
you come from ?’’ I ventured. 

** Wot ?”’ 

** Where’s your home ?_ Where were you raised ?”’ 

The ‘‘ were’’ was a tactical error. It should have 
been ‘‘ was,’’ at least. However, it was too late now. 
He looked me over even more suspiciously than before. 
‘*Dunno ’’ was all he said, and lapsed into silence, 
eying me sidewise out of the corners of his eyes with 
his head down. After the ice had been once broken 
so propitiously I was not the one to see it freeze over 
again so soon and I asked, ‘“ Say, partner, what’s your 
name ?’’ 

‘You don’t come from New York, do yer?’’ he 
asked, doubtfully. ‘‘ And, say, what the ——— differ- 
ence does it make wot’s my name? I s’pose, maybe, 
it’s Jimmy Matthews.”’ 

**Mine’s Pete—Pete Daily,’’ I said on the spur of 
the moment. 

It didn't seem to satisfy him, for he lapsed into 
silence again. 

** Got a trade ?”’ I asked. 

‘Used to be a freight-handler in Pittsburg,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ But I ain’t worked for a couple of years. 
Wot’s yourn ?”’ 

I was stumped for the moment, for I had expected 
to conduct this investigation, and not to be investi- 
gated myself. ‘‘Iron worker,’’ I said, as soon as I 
had collected myself. 

**Say, kid, you can’t come no game on me,” he 
said. ‘* You ain’t never done a day’s work in your 
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life, you ain’t. Never mind. It ain’t me ’ll ask yer 
hard questions. B-woooo! Hope that cawfee’s hot!’ 

Inch by inch we shuffled around the curb of Madi- 
son Square till now we were nearly at the head of the 
line. I forgot all in the anticipation of that hand-out. 
I was cold, horribly cold till the tears streamed out of 
my eyes, for it is hard enough to be active a night like 
that, much more so to stand quietly on a line and wait 
while the wind blows fiercer and fiercer. Curious 
people stopped and watched us morbidly. It had made 
me mad at first, but now I was so cold I thought of 
nothing but that steaming tin cup that was coming to 
me. Only one man between me and it ! 

It seemed as if it was an age before a hand stretched 
forward out of the dim blackness of the van in which 
this Lucullan feast was transported for us poor devils. 
I grabbed at the cup and the slab of bread and hurried 
around to the side of the wagon, followed shortly by 
Jimmy, and together we gulped the vile but refresh- 
ingly warm ‘“‘cawfee’’ down. I watched him closely, 
for I wanted to get on to the etiquette of the situa- 
tion. I wag just about to commit the faux pas of eat- 
ing the bread, when I saw him thrust his slice into his 
capacious pocket, and I checked myself in time to do 
the same. Then he piked off toward Third Avenue 
with me in his wake. 

He seemed to accept my company with more grace 
than I had anticipated, for after we had reached the 
shadow of the post-office building on Madison Avenue 
he wheeled, and said: ‘‘ Come on, kid. This way.’’ 
Thus we skirted the square and soon we approached 
the outside end of the line again. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I saw, three men ahead of me, the same 
man who had been my predecessor in the line before. 
He had not even taken the trouble to make a detour 
before going back to the other end of the line. 

There is no real reason why I should go through the 
story of swinging the circuit of the Madison Square 
bread-line again. The whole story was, we went 
around again. I was now numb with cold. This time 
the ‘‘ cawfee’’ was cold, as Jimmy had said it was the 
night before, and he disgustedly swashed it out on the 
asphalt pavement and, stuffing the bread into his 
pocket, started off across toward the Bartholdi as 
hard as he could go, his faithful kid after him. 

“*Hurry !’’ he called back at me. ‘‘ We may be in 
time to get in on the end of the Fourteent’ Street 
line.’’ I had never thought of it that way, but the 
Union Square distribution begins a little later and 
lasts a little longer than that at Madison Square. In 
our hasty trip down Broadway we passed a couple of 
tramps, whom I felt sure were doing the same thing as 
we, traveling in the direction of a second hand-out. 

We were, as Jimmy expected, late. The line ex- 
tended around the Fourth Avenue side of the square 
almost as far as Seventeenth Street, and I should judge 
there were a couple of hundred men in it still. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to take a chance, 
and so we butted in on the end. There was very little 
difference between this and the last, and about quarter 
after ten, I think it must have been, we progressed 
far enough to earn a third slab of bread and a cup of 
steaming liquid. 

The line was still long when we sauntered away 
from the wagon, and Jimmy looked at it critically and 
said, ‘“‘It ain’t no use. We ain’t got time to do it 
again.’’ I, at least, was by this time all but an icicle. 
The last coffee had not thawed me out to any appre- 
ciable extent, and as we sauntered down Broadway in 
the teeth of the biting gale I suggested that we go 
into a saloon and stand until we were warm. 

“*Naw,’’ said my friend, with a look of withering 
contempt for me. ‘‘ Wot yer think we are? A mil- 
lionaire ? Yer can’t go inter any of them joints wid- 
out buyin’ a beer. Dey’d put yer out in a minute. 
An’ dey’s little schooners up here, too. Naw, le’s get 
a good place on de bakery line.’’ 

I had now grasped the method. It was a game 
of progressive bread-lines down the pike. The next 
stand was Fleischmann’s. ‘‘It’s Wen’sday night,’’ 
said he, as we trudged down Broadway. ‘‘ An’ if 
youse ain’t got no money yer better chase up to Mad- 
ison Square. The poddy chaplain’s holdin’ his auction 
to-night.’’ I had now lost my shame at not being on 
to the ropes, and he had got over his suspicion. 
** Who’s the ‘ poddy chaplain ’ ?’’ I asked. 

“‘He’s de guy dat gets a bunch together an’ prays 
an’ sings hymns an’ takes up a collection from de 
theayter crowd an’ den gives de bunch bed tickets fer 
a lodgin’-house. I only go w’en I’m down an’ out. 
I don’t stand fer no hymns w’enI got money. An’ 
dis week I’m flush. Had a snow job Monday an’ got 
a dollar an’ a half. I got a bed at de ‘ Senate ’—a dol- 
lar a week.”’ 

The idea of psalm-singing somehow or other didn’t 
appeal to me, either, in my present frame of mind. 
Besides, I didn’t want to lose Jimmy. ‘‘ Fleischmann 
fer mine,’’ I said. I think his estimation of me rose 
at that moment, for he imparted the valuable informa- 
tion that the Fleischmann line was the best of the 
bunch. In other words, it is the Sherry’s or Rector’s 
of the under tenth. That night, as it was cold, coffee 
was served, a thing that does not happen every night. 
It was good coffee, too, steaming hot, and with some- 
thing like the real aroma that we ordinarily attach to 
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that beverage. Jimmy smacked his lips over it and 
said, ‘‘ That’s wot.’’ The bread, too, was dry, but it 
was good bread. It was no use to try to do that line 
twice, for it was already long and we would have 
stood little chance of making it again. Besides, the 
clock had long since struck twelve. As we moved 
away from the shadow of Grace Church I was thinking 
of what a different kind of crowd would pass over 
these same pavements during the shopping hours when 
next the clock would strike twelve. 

“Tell you what, kid,”” said Jimmy as we loped 
along munching at the half loaf of bread, ‘‘if I wuz 
you I’d go to bed.”’ 

**But I ain’t got no money,’’ I answered. ‘‘ An’ 
I’m hungry yet.’’ 

“*Le’s go down to the Mission,’’ he said, steering 
me in the direction of Cooper Square and the Bowery. 

On the way down to the Bowery Mission I found 
that here was another bread-line, where they served 
rolls and coffee at one o’clock every morning-—a mid- 
night breakfast. One has to get on this line early and 
we were none too soon. Already the line extended 
half-way down the block—that is, from the Mission to 
Canal Street--and then around the corner along Canal 
nearly to Chrystie. We took our places and Jimmy 
remarked that often the line not only turned the cor- 
ner and went down Chrystie to Bayard, but along Bay- 
ard back to.the Bowery and turned down the Bowery 
a block or so toward Chatham Square. 

Back on the East Side again, in his haunts, Jimmy 
seemed more confidential and I was able, by judicious 
questioning, to draw out of him something of his man- 
ner of life. It seems that for two or three years he 
had lived in New York practically without work, and 
when I expressed surprise at what he said, he offered 
to show me how it could be done. He was only a 
mediocre beggar, and in fact had at length become 
too lazy to beg, except under the pressure of necessity. 
A uight off and on at the Municipal Lodging-house 
came in rather handy in his scheme of existence, when 
he was unable, or too lazy, to beg anything. During 
the present week he had felt more like working than 
ordinarily, and the result had been that Monday he 
had got a job at snow shoveling and had made a dollar 
and a quarter. That enabled him to hire a bed ata 
fifteen-cent joint for a week, and put him on “‘easy 
street ’’ as far as lodging was concerned. He seemed 
to be half apologetic about the mere fact that he had 
worked a few hours during the week—like a man who 
has broken a New Year’s resolution—and offered in ex- 
piation that he had begged a quarter that afternoon 
with which, he confided to me, he was going up to have 
a grand time at the “‘ Morgue,’’ a schooner joint to 
which he said he would take me after the bread-line 
was done. You can imagine my desire to go when he 
hinted, darkly, that more arrests were made from this 
place than from any other in the city. 

At last we were admitted to the basement of the 
Mission and served with the regulation bread and 
coffee for the fifth time during the evening, and, as 
soon as we could get out, Jimmy piloted me up to the 
*“*Morgue.’’ It is with some difficulty that I can con- 
vey to the reader the vileness of this hell-hole. It 
was dirty, dingy, and reeking with the fumes of 
Bowery rum of every description. The bar ran the 
whole length of the place and behind it stretched a 
long row of casks of Bowery beer and ale, which were 
“‘drawn from the wood,’’ and above the casks was a 
huge bank of bottles of cheap wine and whiskey reach- 
ing up to the ceiling. Most places, even on the Bowery, 
make some pretense at being attractive and at offering 
social features to the patrons. Not so the ‘‘ Morgue.’’ 
It is the most business-like machine for sending men 
to the pit that is conceivable. There is no attempt to 
gloss over its vileness or conceal the fact that it con- 
signs men to the surest and swiftest death—even in 
its name. The only thing that even remotely resembles 
a decoration is the great number of signs advertising 
every known drink under the sun at five cents. Jimmy 
led me up to a vacant space at the bar and asked me 
what I would have. A sign in front of me said 
“sherry and egg, five cents,’’ and, mindful of the 
perils of Bowery beer, I asked for a sherry and egg. 

“‘ What ?”’ said the bar-tender, screwing up his face 
into an awful scowl. I expected he was going to draw 
a gun on me, when Jimmy interposed, hastily, ‘‘ A 
couple of mixed ales.’’ I felt like grasping Jimmy’s 
hand and calling him my preserver, for I verily believe 
it was only his prompt action that saved my life. The 
mixed ale was in not an ordinary glass, but a veritable 
flagon about the size of a small loving-cup. Jimmy 
drained his slowly, and I followed suit, trying for the 
sake of decency to keep the wry expression off my 
face. It was the most wretched stuff I ever tasted— 
too wretched to describe without profanity. 
re On the level,’’ he said, ‘‘ain’t yer got no money, 
i ? ” 

“Not a red,’’ I answered, truthfully, for I hd 
actually started out without anything, intending after 
I had gone through the bread-line to come back to my 
room. 

“Well, I got fifteen left,’ he said, dragging me 
away as I gulped down the last of the mixed ale. 
“‘Come wit’ me. I’ll see yer t’rough de night.”’ 

Continued on page 215 
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HUNGRY AND HOMELESS MEN IN THE “ BREAD-LINE” AT MADISON SQUARE ON A COLD NIGHT RECEIVING FREE BREAD AND COFFEE. 





CHAPLAIN FREDERICK ROTZLER GIVING BED TICKETS TO THE HOMELESS AT MADISON SQUARE. 


BACK ROOM OF A CHEAP LODGING-HOUSE ON THE BOWERY, A SHELTER FOR IMPOVERISHED MEN. 


RELIEVING THE MISERY OF HOMELESS MEN IN NEW YORK. 


SHIVERING AND STARVING CROWD FURNISHED WITH FREE FOOD FROM A BREAD-AND-COFFEE WAGON, AND WITH 
TICKETS FOR A NIGHT’S LODGING ON THE BOWERY.—See opposile page. 
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O FAR as 

known, Boston 
is the only city 
: which has a 
league that not only relieves the misery of dumb 
creatures, but provides a home for them, where they 
receive shelter, food, and the kindest attention until 
reclaimed by their owners or a comfortable home is 
found for them. The uniqueness of this movement is 
what one first marvels at, but the more the plan is 
studied, not only as to its methods, but also as to the 
ove toward these helpless animals, which is the un- 
derlying, inspiring principle of the movement, the 
more one realizes that such an association is akin to 
that broad Christian charity which has for its object 
the uplifting of humanity. 

The league originated in 1899 in the kind thought 
of Mrs. Huntington Smith. Mrs. Smith had realized 
the need of some concerted action for the protection 
of cats and dogs. She inserted a letter in a Boston 
newspaper, asking the lovers of animals to co-operate 
with her in forming a league. One hundred and ten 
persons responded, and sums ranging from one to 
one hundred dollars were subscribed. The first meet- 
ing was held in Park Street Vestry, February 9th, 
1899, and the Animal Rescue League was formally 
organized, with Mrs. Smith as its president, which 
office she has ever since held. The membership has 
now grown to 2,361, and includes among its numbers 
many women who have become famous in the literary 
world. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward are life members; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is one of the vice-presidents, and Mrs. 
Edward Everett Hale is on the board of directors. 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is also a member and 
helper of the league. 

During the first year of the league’s existence 
2,595 animals were received. The increased mem- 
bership resulted in a greater interest, and during the 
past year 13,161 dogs and cats were cared for. 
Early last December a more commodious shelter was 
purchased, and the league now owns two houses on 
Carver Street and several cottages in the rear. 
They are so divided and arranged as to afford the 
greatest comfort to the animals. The cats are sep- 
arated from the dogs, and those pugnaciously in- 
clined are kept in cages. The cats have two rooms 
opening ona yard covered with wire, in which they 
may take exercise. 

The kittens live in a smaller room up stairs, and 
only a few are kept. Last year the league received 
3,986 kittens. They were mostly found in ash-barrels 
and under board piles, many of them nearly frozen. 
These were, of course, humanely put to death and 
saved from a life of torture. Two cottages are pro- 
vided for the dogs, to which are added a bath-room 
and a kitchen, where from twenty-five to thirty-five 
pounds of meat are carefully prepared each day. 
The dogs also have a large playground. 





Ancient Tayles. 
YE ASS IN YE SENATE. 


LOOK YE, deare children, 
thys is an ancient tayle with a 
modern moral. 

Once uponne a tyme all ye 
animals gat together to holde 
an election. There was much 
electioneering & manie fytes. 

And itte was soe thatte 
there were manié candidates. 
Yea, verilie, every animal de- 
sired that he be elected; & 
there was noe one to vote for 
another, God wot. 

** Behold !’’ sedde ye Owl, 
“*T am ye logical candidate. Am I notte exceed- 
ynge wise? Or atte leaste have I notte ye reputa- 
tion for wisdom—and do I notte looke ye part? For 
itte mattereth notte thatte thou be ye prize chump 
of ye century, if thatte thou art able to putte on a 
looke of profound sageness! Therefore, I claim ye 
right to be elected to ye Senate & have a free pass 
both ways !”’ 

Butte while they one & alle admitted ye soundnesse 
of ye Owl’s claims, yette were they unwilling to yield 
himme ye plume. ‘‘ For he hath no pulle!’’ sedde 
they, ‘‘& whoever heard of a politician withoute a 
pulle ?”’ 

Soe they turned himme down. 

‘Lo !’’ yelped ye Smalle Dogge, ‘‘Sende me! I 
am eloquent! Yea, itte is soe thatte my voice worketh 
from the settynge of ye sunne to ye rising thereof 
and tireth notte! Ye smallest note of alarm setteth 
me off into a spasm of eloquence which lasteth for a 
whole day soe thatte alle menne curse & wish I were 
deade! Sende me !’’ 

“Butte thou makest much noise & sayest noth- 
ynge !’’ objected ye Bulle. 

‘““And who ever heard of a politician that didde 
otherwise ?’’ demanded ye Smalle Dogge. But they 
were silent ; for of 2 truth none wisted. 

Juste thenne ye Ass appeared among themme. 
** Be silent !’’ he brayed, as he tooke ye stande. 

“Iam ITTE !’’ he sedde with aswagger. ‘‘ Thys 
meetynge wille now stande adjourned. For beholde ! 
I have mayde all ye rabble outside to getce drunk on 
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Boston’s Unique Kindness Club 


A hospital is attached with an attending veterinary 
surgeon, and six large rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary appliances for sick animals. When the dogs 
and cats are brought in they undergo an examination 
by the surgeon, and if old, diseased, or badly crippled 
they are at once humanely relieved of their misery by 
the use of chloroform. If in good condition they are 
kept for a reasonable time in the hope of obtaining 
good homes for them. While no regular charge is 
made for the animals, yet the league depends upon 
membership fees and donations to pay its expenses, 
and is always glad to receive contributions from those 
wanting pets. A formal agreement is signed by each 
person accepting an animal, which promises that a 
good home will be provided and kind treatment given. 
The extent of the work may be judged by the fact 
that, besides the corps of officers who give their 
time gratuitously, six men and four women are em- 
ployed in the league quarters, and two men are con- 
stantly going through the city gathering cats and 
dogs whose owners wish to give them up, or stray ani- 
mals which have been rescued from the streets. 


THE CHARGE OF THE 
BARGAIN BRIGADE 
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ALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward! 
Quick to the bargain sale 
Rushed the Six Hundred. 
“Forward, female brigade! 
Charge the dress goods,”’ she said. 
} 
a 








: To the department store 
i Surged the Six Hundred. 


. $4 TSORWARD, female brigade !”” 
% Was there a soul dismayed? 
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Innumerable 
pathetic stories of 
lost and maimed 
dumb creatures 
which have come under the league’s notice might be 
told ; stories of tortured cats, and dogs nearly beaten 
to death by cruel men and afterward rescued by the 
league. Mrs. Smith pointed out a beautiful bull ter- 
rier who was playing with the kennel master in th« 
dogs’ yard. ‘‘That is Hobo,’’ she said. ‘‘ He posi- 
tively refuses’ to leave us. He was brought here 
last fall by some boys who found him in the Public 
Garden half starved and dirty, with an ugly cut in 
his neck. He bore many marks of ill treatment, and 
was perhaps turned out by some cruel owner to die 
in the streets. The wound healed, and under our care 
he became a splendid animal. We were loath to part 
with him, as his gentle, playful disposition had made 
him a pet, but finally a gentleman from Newton 
promised him such a good home that I let him go. A 
week later, as one of the attendants came to open the 
door in the early morning, a dog rushed toward him 

and began to lick his hands. It was Hobo, who had 
broken his chains and traveled ten miles back to the 
league. He was brought in, and his great joy at be- 
ing once more in the kennels touched us all so much 
that we shall not part with him again.’”’ 

Aside from the good work which is being done 
in the line of animals, Mrs. Smith has organized a 
club of twelve little boys who reside in the neighbor- 
hood of the league. It is known as the Kindness 
Club, and the idea is to do some kind act every day. 
Each boy has a little blank book in which he re- 
cords his good deeds, and part of the meetings 
which are held every Thursday is taken up by one 
of the boys reading his record. They elect their 
own Officers, play games, and listen to a short talk 
by Mrs. Smith. One who visited the league on a 
Thursday just as the boys were leaving, saw that 
their little faces were wreathed in smiles as they 
rushed out to sprinkle the street with ashes “‘to 
keep the poor horses from slipping.’’ On the record 
book of one of these boys was written, the date be- 
fore each act : 

“*T put a blanket on a horse.”’ 

“*My mother was sick and I helped her do the 
work.’’ 

“I seen a little dog with a piece of wire in 








Hopeful, but yet afraid vf 
Counters were plundered! 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to dress and fly; 

Theirs only but to try 

To get there first or die! 

Quick to that bargain sale 


; Tore the Six Hundred! / 
pu ILKS to the right of them, , 


| Ginghams to left of them, 
Linens before them, . 
Floor-walkers wondered! iy 
Quizzing the tired clerks, 
(You know just how it works), 
Pawing with frantic jerks, 
Remnants all sundered. 


Bravely they rushed and well, 
Hither and yon, pell-mell, 


Without a breathing spell, . 
Crazy Six Hundred! 
) LASHED fingers here and there, \ 
j Snapping up bargains rare, S 
Each seeming not to care 
That the clerks wondered. c\ 
Right down the line they broke, nt) 


Grabbed remnants—holy smoke! 
Bargain sales are no joke! 
Every one blundered. 
Fought for the choicest goods, 
Frantic Six Hundred! 
HAT a clean-up they made 
At that wild bargain raid! 
“Will the goods wash, or fade?” 
Each woman wondered. 
Honor the nerve displayed 
Over each nine-cent trade, 
Whether ’twas charged or paid, 
Tired Six Hundred! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 











his paw and I took it out. Then he licked my 
hand. ’’ 

**T stopped a boy from hitting a cat.’’ 

**T helped a child off a car.’’ 

**T took a blind visitor to one of my neighbors.”’ 

The entire work of the league refines and 
strengthens the nobler qualities of our nature, and 
its reward must be not only more kindly treatment 
of our dumb brutes, but also the development of 
those manly virtues in the rising generation which 
tend to a higher civilization and a better citizenship. 





The American Alembic. 


[N A RECENT magazine article the Hon. F. A. 

Vanderlip, the well-known financier, comments on 
the striking differences he finds between the people 
of Europe and America in the persistence of racial 
types, and also of racial animosities and antago- 
nisms. ‘‘Time,’’ he says, ‘‘ seems only to bring in- 
creased bitterness to racial antagonisms in Europe, 
while with us the third generation at the outside is 
completely merged into the American type.’’ Mr. 
Vanderlip declares himself unable to understand how 
this should be ; why various races between whom a 
virulent and apparently ineradicable antagonism ex- 
ists in their home land should so easily and quickly 
be fused together and merge into genuine Americans 
when they come here. The process thus stated is 
indeed amazing, but the solution is not, it seems to 
us, so difficult as Mr. Vanderlip thinks. The new 
and unusual influences to which the various nation- 
alities are subjected when they come to this country 





are sufficient, one may think, to explain the rapid 





beere. Likewise I have subsidized ye dailie papers & 
stolen ye ballot-box. I am rich & therefore I have 
been able to cultivate a pulle. Alsoe I am eloquent 
& my kyck wille make me a power inne ye Senate 
whenne itte cometh to ye firste rough house. For, 
marry & gosh-durn ! whenne ye scrimmage is over ye 
house wille look like unto a gentle & honorable passage- 
at-arms inne Breatthitt County, Kentucky !’’ 

Thenne ye Ass arose, kycked ye gavel through ye 
skylight, piled alle ye delegates uponne ye fleore for ye 
count, took ye nomination inne hys teeth & walked off 
to glory & honor. 

For itte is soe thatte ye rabble loveth to be repre- 
sented by an Ass who can bray, yette say naught ; 
drink things, make ye biggest kyck inné a rough 
house & bring glory & notoriety uponne hys native 
lande. 

First Gurgle: Beere, graft & a pulle; these are 
ye Three Graces of ye politician. 

Second Chunk: Looke notte for a wise manne inne 
politics.. Wisdom stayeth afar & hoeth corn. 

Third Wise Gob: Whenne thou canst no longer 
earn a decent living driving a dray—enter politics ; & 
the Lord have mercie on thy sinnefulle soule ! 

LOWELL OTuS REESE. 





extinction of former racial feuds as well as other 
alien traits and characteristics. 

It would be a more curious and inexplicable prob- 
lem if the alembic of American life did not radi- 
cally and speedily affect the natures which cast them- 
selves into it. It is sadly true, also, that some racial 
animosities do not yield even to the modifying in- 
fluences to which they are subjected here ; such, for 
example, as the feeling of the Irish against the Eng- 
lish, and more strikingly and deplorably in the case of 
the negroes. Here the alembic forces fail, apparently, 
to do their work ; yet who shall say what may not be 
the result in the centuries to come ? 


A Valuable Constitutional Tonic. 


HorsFrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE not only corrects 
disorders which undermine health, but also builds up 
the entire physical system on a permanent foundation. 


Many Foods 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain 
the valuable elements of milk required for the proper 
nourishment of the child. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is superior to other artificial foods, 
its use prevents sickly, weak, and rickety children. 
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AN AGENT OF THE LEAGUE BRINGING IN STRAY CATS. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE KENNELS—CAT KENNELS IN THE REAR AT LEFT.— BOYS ARE MEMBERS OF THE KINDNESS CLUB. 


“ HOBO,” THE DOG WHICH REFUSES TO LEAVE THE KEN- 


NEL, AND THE KENNEL MASTER. A TIDBIT. 


MATRON’S SON, IN THE KENNEL OF THE LEAGUE, TEMPTING A KESCUED 8T. BERNARD WITH 


ONLY SOCIETY WHICH PROVIDES A HOME FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 


UNFORTUNATE CATS AND DOGS IN BOSTON RELIEVED AND CARED FOR BY THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE AND ITS 
AUXILIARY, THE KINDNESS CLUB.—Photographed by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


See opposite page. 
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a THE MAN 


IN THE AUTO a 
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OLICE COM- 
MISSIONER 
McADOO’S at- 
tempt to regulate 
vehicle travel at 
congested points 
in New York has 
thus far only re- 
sulted in using one 
side of a _ street 
and leaving the 
other side bare of 
vehicle’ travel 
prohibition rather 
than regulation 
a usurpation of 
power, it is 
claimed, under the 





TOR ey, 





N ORDER to dis- 
tract public 
attention from 
their more than 
criminal negli- 
gence to which the 
Slocum _ disaster: 
was due, the 
steamboat inspec- 
tors put a stupid 
and foolish inter- 
pretation on the 
law prohibiting 
the carrying of 
gasoline on ferry- 
boats, and which 
worked a positive 
hardship to auto- 








guise of police 
control, because if 
the police can pro- 
hibit the free use 


of the highway, why, then there is nothing to regu- 
late. The courts have not passed on the matter yet, 
but if Judge Gaynor has his say, that, it is believed, is 
what his decision will be. Our narrow streets and the 


peculiar angles at which our avenues cross 
them cause all the trouble—not so much for 
the wheelman or the man in the auto, for 
they take up little room and move quickly, 
and a detour of a block or two is apparently 
nothing to them in either time or distance. 
But the horse-drawn vehicles cause all the 
congestion; they take up room and move 
slowly—hence the blockade. The splendid 
arrangement of the thoroughfares of Paris 
stands out in sharp contrast to the slowness 
and congestion of New York and London 
traffic. The widest road in London is sev- 
enty feet. Paris has twenty miles of boule- 
vards and avenues averaging one hundred 
and forty feet in width. There is, of course, 
lots of traffic, but it does not appear so be- 
cause of the space it has to move in. In 
New York and London carriage horses are 
usually only high steppers, but in Paris the 
smart equipages go at a speed that would 
leave a New York coach ‘‘standing.’’ Some 
day New York will become a city beautiful 
after the plans of our civic art societies, and 
vehicle traffic of automobiles will wholly pre- 
vail with the horse barred. 


- 


HE PLAN of an international exhibition of 


automobiles and sports in Paris in 1907 is well un- 
der way. A government committee is looking into the 
suggestion and the place for the exhibition, which will 
undoubtedly be the Champ de Mars—-the great space 


in front of the Invalides. 


CHAMPION AUTO-BOAT “‘ CHALLENGER,” OWNED BY W. GOULD BROKAW, WHICH MADE A NEW WORLDS RECORD AT THE PALM BEACH (FLA.) 


RACES, COVERING EIGHT MILES AT THE RATE OF TWENTY-NINE MILES PER HOUR Spooner, 


circuit is proposed from New York and Boston, and the 
cities between them in the East, to Omaha, Denver, and 


many of Los Angeles in the West, and on the Pacific coast. Such 




















CURIOUS “ BEAVER-TAIL”” MOTOR-BOAT, A NEW WESTERN CONTRIVANCKR, MADE OF 
SYEEL, WITH AIR-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, AND UNSINKABLE. 


a scheme, with professional drivers as the attraction, 
and its attendant hippodroming, would soon kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Better leave track 
racing in the hands of the local associations and clubs, 
for a little of it goes a long way. 


may slip 


mobilists, especi- 
ally in New York 
City, who wished 
to cross the fer- 


ARDLY HAVE the echoes of the Florida midwinter ries. The courts were appealed to, but failed to give 

racing meet died away before an automobile race _ relief. I suggested, before election, political action, 
which was promised. Senator Platt introduced a re- 
lief measure in the Senate, and Congressman Goulden 
in the House, both of which passed unanimously, and 


the President’s signature settled the matter. 
Thus do politics and progress go hand in hand. 


66 A PLAGUE on both your houses !’’ says 
the man in the auto at the automobile 
legislation which is offered in the various 
State Legislatures this winter. New York 
has two bills, New Jersey two, Minnesota 
three, New Hampshire, California, Massachu- 
setts, Delaware, Wisconsin, and Texas one 
each, and other States still to be heard from. 
Nearly all the bills are vicious and useless, 
for our common laws are sufficient without 
this extra sumptuary legislation, sumptuary 
because in effect it deters prospective buy- 
ers and holds back a great industry, and delays 
and hinders for a while only the coming of a 
great gift to man and beast—a self-propelled 
road vehicle. 
a 
HE AUTOMOBILE shows and the snow 
and ice-bound condition of city streets 
this winter revealed the coming of the in- 
closed carriage type of automobile to displace 
the coupés, broughams, and other covered 
styles of horse-drawn carriages. If our 
summer heats are almost unendurable for 


horses, our winter equine agonies of smooth - shod 
slipperiness on icy asphalt are worse. The automobile 


and slide and lose traction at times, but it 


should be welcomed as the emancipator of the horse. 


ALEX. SCHWALBACH. 

















FORMAL DECLARATION OF THE ELECTORAL VOTE, 





CONGRESS, IN JOINT SESSION, ENGAGED IN THE FINAL ACT (EXCEPTING THE INAUGURATION) OF MAKING MR. ROOSEVELT THE NEXT PRESIDENT, AND SENATOR FAIRBANKS THE NEXT 


VICE-PRESIDENT, OF THE UNITED STATES.—Photographed by W.S. Sims 
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HARBOR FROZEN OVER—-A SAFEGUARD AGAINST NAVAL ATTACK.—HOUSE WITH FLAG IS THE GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE ; SMALL BUILDING ON HILL-TOP IS THE FIRE OUTLOOK. 
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ICE-BREAKER AT WORK OPENING A PASSAGE FOR SMALL STEAMERS 
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GREAT WHITE GREEK CATHEDRAL, CENTRE OF THE TOWN’S RELIGIOUS INTEREST ONE OF THE BEST BUILDINGS IN THE CITY—-THE POST-OFFICE 




















THE MARKET-PLACE, WHERE A MOTLEY CROWD TRAFFICS DAILY. 


ICE-BOUND VLADIVOSTOK, SOON TO BE A SCENE OF WAR. 


RUSSIA’S STRONGLY-FORTIFIED TOWN IN EASTERN SIBERIA, NOW BLOCKADED BY A JAPANESE FLEET AND THREATENED 
WITH ATTACK BY LAND AND SEA IN THE SPRING.—See page 200. 
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CALVIN P. TITUS. 


ADNA R. CHAFFEE, JR. 


AIDS OF THE GRAND MARSHAL OF THE 
FOUR CADETS FROM THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT WHO WILL SERVE UNDER LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CHAFFEE WHILE HE COMMANDS THE GREAT PROCES:ION IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT 
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CHARLES B. GATEWOOD. 


INAUGURATION PARADE. 
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SHERMAN MILES. 


ROOSEVELTS INSTALLATION IN OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, MARCH 4TH.—Copyrighted, 1905, by B. 1. McManus. 


Memorable Presidential Inaugurations. 
Continued from page 10s, 

purposes. A squadron of cavalry rode in double 
files on each side of the carriage in which Buchanan, 
the retiring President, and Lincoln were seated in 
the journey from the White House to the Capitol, 
and infantry and riflemen marched in the front and 
in the rear. Riflemen were stationed on house-tops 
also, and cavalry and artillery on street crossings 
all along the line of march, to guard against possible 
attack on the incoming President. This is how Gen- 
eral Scott, the commander of the army, answercd 
the threats against the life of Lincoln. Chief Jus 
tice Taney administered the oath of office to Lincoln. 
Douglas, one of his unsuccessful rivals in the presi- 
dential canvas; of 1860, held Lincoln’s hat while he 
delivered his inaugural. After the ceremonies Bu- 
chanan rode with Lincoln to the White House, with 
the military escort as before. There both the out- 
going President and the soldiers departed, and Repub- 
lican sway, which has lasted ever since, except in Mr. 
Cleveland’s two separated terms, set in. 

Nobody will need to be told that March 4th, 1885, 
was a memorable day in Weshington’s social and polit- 
ical annals. On that day Grover Cleveland, the first 
Democratic President whom the country had seen 
since Buchanan, was installed in office. Naturally an 
immense concourse of people gathered in the city, 
and this time the South was conspicuous among the 
sight-seers. After an exclusion of a quarter of a 
century from office, the Democracy had been rein- 
stated in the popular regard. For the moment the 
great party of Lincoln and Grant was in eclipse. The 
32,000,000 population of the country in Lincoln’s time 
had swelled to 55,000,000 at the beginning of Cleve- 
land’s, and the 31,000 miles of railway had grown to 
128,000. Four States had been added to the Lincoln 
total. Cleveland himself was a statesman who was 
unknown in the Lincoln, Grant, and Hayes era of war, 
reconstruction, and restoration. 

The new President, though conspicuously devoid of 
all the qualities which captivate the imagination of 
the populace, was interesting not only because his 
victory represented a political revolution in the nation, 
but because he won the votes of thousands of his 
party’s enemies, and also because he had beaten the 
most picturesque and brilliant political leader which 
the country had seen since Clay. Naturally, his in- 
auguration attracted great attention from all parties, 
and his address was read by a larger proportion of the 
American people than had read any other inaugural 
since Lincoln’s two. The military procession was not- 
ably large. 

No presidential inauguration of prime historic im- 
portance has taken place since Cleveland’s first, al- 
though, of course, Harrison’s in 1889, Cleveland’s sec- 
ond in 1893, and McKinley’s in 1897 and 1901 attracted 
much attention. McKinley’s in 1897 followed the 
most exciting and important presidential canvass 
which the country had seen since 1860, and caused 
not only rejoicing among the millions of Republicans 
whose standard-bearer he had been, but likewise 
among the hundreds of thousands of gold Democrats 
who supported him against their own party, and at- 
tracted to Washington a larger number of visitors 
than the capital had yet seen on the induction of a 
President into office. 

But the inauguration of March 4th, 1905, promises 
to be a far more spectacular occasion than the country 
has yet seen on the induction of a chief magistrate 
into office. The man who is to be honored on that day 
is the most magnetic and potent President whom the 
country. has seen since Jackson, the United States has 
a larger place in the world’s councils than ever before, 
and he will be backed by a larger majority of his coun- 
trymen than any other President whom the American 
people have chosen. 

a a 


A Proposed Memorial to Henry Hudson. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Hudson 
Tricentennial Association, the American Scenic and 





Historical Preservation Society, the Highway Alliance, 
the Municipal Art Society, and other New York City 
bodies to commemorate, in 1909, the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery by Henry Hudson of the 
river which bears his name. It is proposed to create a 
memorial park at Inwood Heights, in the borough of 
Manhattan, and to build a bridge across the Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek from that point to Spuyten Duyvil 
Heights, in the borough of the Bronx. Borough Presi- 
dent Ahearn has reported in favor of the project, and 
the board of estimate and apportionment has passed 
an appropriation of $10,000 for borings, surveys, plans, 
and estimates of the work. This is the form which the 
people of New York desire the celebration to take. 
When, on September 11th, 1609, Henry Hudson, an 
English navigator in the service of Holland, sailed in 
through the Narrows with his Half Moon, and by easy 
stages passed up the river to the site of the place on 
which Albany was afterward built, he gave the Dutch 
their claims to the valley of the Hudson, and led to the 
planting of the colonies on Manhattan Island and at 
other spots on both sides of the river that figured after- 
ward with prominence in American history. England, 
a little over half a century later, seized these colonies, 
and immigrants from the British Islands soon outnum- 
bered the original settlers, but the old Dutch strain in 
the population has impressed itself on the industrial, 
social, and political life of New York to this day. It 
is the intention to have the bridge and park completed 
in time to make their dedication a feature of the cele- 
bration of the Hudson’s discovery in September, 1909. 
Though the affair will not be national, the event to be 
commemorated was of such transcendent importance 
to the whole country that the observances will attract 
national interest. 
a a 


Inauguration—President Roosevelt, 
March 4th, 1905. 


E takes the oath of office clad 
In plain and simple black, 

No jeweled crown upon his brow, 
No legions at his back. 

He needs no gilded chair of state, 
Nor crinison canopy ; 

His throne is reared in every heart 
That beats from sea to sea. 


E gazes on the motley throng 
In window, street, and square, 
And breathes a deep and earnest vow 
To serve the meanest there. 
His fame is no exotic growth 
Of forum or of state 
A mighty pegple’s love and trust 
Have made him truly great. 


HE farmer with his plodding team, 
The scholar with his book, 
The negro in the cuotton-field, 
The urchin .by the brook, 
The Indian at his wigwam door, 
Where forest shadows fall— 
The President at Washington 
Is father to them all. 


A MAN of lion heart is he, 
And courage high and bold; 

He rides to down deceit and wrong 

As did the knights of old. 
The soldier’s dauntless spirit serves 

To do the statesman’s will ; 
He led the charge at San Juan, 

He leads the nation still. 

MINNA IRVING. 


Ancient Tayles. 
YE FEMAYLE MONK. 


A FEMAYLE Monk once lived 
in povertie & longed to be 
rich & famous. 

Alle her life she hadde been 
gay & festive, & ye gossips 
woulde gather atte ye sewing 
circle & shake their heddes & 
Say : 

**She is a verie forward young 
person !’’ & thenne they woulde 
stop their missionarie talk for a 
few moments to tear her reputa- 
tion into stringes. 

Alsoe ye menne shied at her 
and stayed afar off. For itte was soe thatte she was 
too bolde & menne hadde a reputation to sustain, egad ! 

Butte one day she attained ye zenith of notorietie 
atte one felle swoop. She didde somethynge thatte 
shocked ye Monk societie to ye foundations. 

& thenne her fortune was magde. 

For she went straightway uponne ye stage & man- 
agers paid her manie plunks per week. She was inne 
ye public eye & everybodye wanted to see her—for she 
was ye limit inne notorietie. 

She hadde passed beyond ye sewing-circle stage & 
ye whole worlde talked about her & her awfulle repu- 
tation. 

Wherefore she married a duke & flirted with a king 
& didde stunts with affayres of State. 

Menne fell over one another to pay her homage & 
ye ladies copied her clothes & tried to dress their hayre 
like hers. For she was ye one femayle Monk who 
could shock ye world to ye limit. Therefore she was 
a wonderfulle woman & verie much to be cultivated 
and copied, gadzooks ! 

She was a sinner, yea, verilie; but hers was ye 
kind of a sin thatte maketh itself respected by its 
magnitude. 

And soe itte was thatte she lived a long life of ease 
& owned her own race-horses & was known far & 
wide as ‘‘ Ye White Rose.”’ 

Ye which symbolized her life in ye minds of her 
worshippers, ye menne & women Monks of an entire 
worlde. 

For whenne sin becometh blackest itte turneth 
white in ye eyes of ye sedde world. 

& thys is ye lesson we gather from ye life & esca- 
pades of ‘‘ Ye White Rose.’’ 


First Burble: Never embark in crime unless thou 
art prepared to go ye limit. 
Second Jolt : Ye Monkey worlde loveth a plunger in 
crime--but itte hath no use for a piker. 
Third Wallop: Monkeys be verie like human beings. 
LOWELL OTUS REESE. 
a 2 


The Odious Opium Traffic. 


HEY ARE still restless in England over the course 
of the British Government in licensing the opium 
traffic, and even imposing it on China. Provision 
for continuing it has been incorporated in the new 
treaty, while England also arranges for a supply from 
India. At a recent meeting held in London to oppose 
the traffic, Sir Joseph Pease, M. P., pointed out that 
those who deemed the opium trade immoral and an- 
tagonistic to the principles of true Christianity had had 
to fight the Indian government. The trade, he said, 
was maintained on the most false of all moral argu- 
ments, viz., that if they did not do it some one else 
would. Moral retribution, he declared, was ascertain 
as the sunrise, and it had come to China with a venge- 
ance. The Chinese, in consequence of the opium 
trade, looked on the British missionaries and religion 
as shams. India, with more economical management, 
he insisted, could dispense with the paltry revenue of 
$13,000,000 a year derived from the opium trade. 


Goop health is real wealth—Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters is a veritable fortune to the weak. 
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The President. 
STARTING FROM THE HOME OF HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, IN MADISON AVENUE, FOR A LUNCHEON AT THE UNIVERSITY CLUB. 


RIDING IN AN OPEN LANDAU, IN SPITE OF THE COLD WEATHER, AND BOWING TO THE PEOPLE. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S WHIRLWIND VISIT TO NEW YORK. 
HEAD OF THE NATION RIDING THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, WHERE HE WAS RECENTLY FEASTED 
BY PROMINENT SOCIETIES AND WAS CHEERED BY ADMIRING CROWDS. 
Photographs by Brown Brothers. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Capital is attracted to good 
bonds becau-e of the ample 
security afforded, and be- 
cause it has been demon- 
strated that there is no bet- 
ter form of Investment, 


Send for our bond circular. 


W.lliam & Pine Sts., New York. 


Members NW. Y¥. Stock Exchauge. 


Stocks Bonds--Grain— Cotton 


JON M.SUAW A. DAVIDSON 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
nal New York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 


Telephones 
9685 Broad 30 Broad Street 
2686 Broad New York City 





SAFETY AND 


a 


The house of Robert C. 
owning 











Hall, 
five memberships on 
the Pittsburg Stock Exchange, 
offers its services to conserva- 
tive investors, as a specialist in 
what might be termed Pittsburg 
Securities, including First Mort- 
gage bonds, backed by the 
great industries of Pittsburg 


Bank 


preferred stocks—securities 


stocks and high grade 
that are dealt in daily on the 
Pittsburg Stock Exchange and 
that may be bought at prices 


that guarantee a net return of 


5 to 6 1-2 Per Cent. 


on the investment. There are 
many such securities that are 
not only perfectly safe, but that 
are apt to increase in value as 
time passes. This house does 


strictly a brokerage business 
without bias to any one security. 
Correspondence invited. 


ROBERT C. HALL, 
210 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 


Reference—Any bank or banker in Pittsburg. 




















Six Months Free. 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading mining and 
financial paper, giving valuable information on mining 
and oil industries, principal companies, best dividend- 
paying stocks, and showing how immense profits may 
be made on absolutely safe investments. Write for it to- 


day. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


Bow They Get Rich 


The sensation created by James Vick’s 
remarkable book, **My Reason,” led a repre- 
sentative of THE NATIONAL BANKER to inter- 
view the famous Rochester seedsman at his 
hiladelphia office. 

“The average man,” he said, “ rarely obtains more 
than a bare living in return tor his life-long grinding 
toil. This book contains information which will bring 
him independence. 

** Yes, it is true, I will give the book away. It will 
especialy interest those who have saved a little money, 
telling how they may become wealthy. I have only a 
limited number of books, but I will gladly send a copy 
t» your friends without charge. My object in publishing 
t.e book was not to make a profit trom its sale, but to 
be iefit those who read it.” 








Our readers desiring a copy of this book | 


should write at once to James Vick, 706 Land 
litle Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A half 


$25,000.00. 


’ in a very attractive lumber 
in eres operation can be secured for 
The property is an excellent one. The 


security of capital unquestioned and the profits large. 
Address Lumberman, Care Leslie’s Weekly, New York. 


If a man WANTS to save as strongly | 


as he NEEDS to save, he will find a way 
to do it. The wise adopt the best way 


—through an endowment policy. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada, 





LESLIE’S 


| JASPER’S HINTS 
TO 
MONEY- MAKERS. 


{NOTICE —Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at the full subscription rates, namely, four dollars 
per annum, or two dollars for six months, are placed 
on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List, 


' 


entitling them to the early delivery of their papers | 


and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
No additional charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be 
inclosed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,” 
Financial Editor LesLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.] 


FLARING signboard greets the 

passer-by on a famous New York 
square. In great illuminated letters it 
| tells him of the discovery of a new 
burner which will burn ten parts of air 
| and use only one part gas. Everybody 
| knows that atmospheric air is of about 
|as much use as an illuminant in a gas 
burner as a stream of water, and that 
whatever air can be utilized as a mixture 
with the gas is thoroughly mixed with it 
by the gas companies themselves. Yet 
lots of people read this sign, and, believing 
that they can buy a burner which will 
consume for the most part free air, at 
no cost, rush to make the purchase and 


| est and is drawn into the game. 


find their gas bills at the end of the | 


month, or quarter, no smaller than they | 


ever have been. 

| The credulity of the public is most 
amazing. 
quack doctors flourish, so many useless 


|'so many “‘ tipsters ’’ flourish, 
many “‘ get-rich-quick ’’ concerns and no- 
torious bucket-shops make fortunes for 


and oil schemes reap prosperity, and so 
many worthless Wall Street enterprises 
capture the multitude while they deplete 
its pockets ? 
on during all time, and some hungry man 
_ is always ready to sell his birthright for 


cents to be ‘* Lawsonized ’’ first and vic- 
timized afterward. Newspapers do their 
part to expose the swindlers when cap- 
tured, and the next day have only to re- 
port the list of new victims, which serves 
to indicate that the easiest mark for the 
bunco man is the fellow who does not read 
his paper or anybody else’s or everybody 
else’s. 

An anxiety to accumulate filthy lucre 
is at the bottom of the wild and widely 
prevalent speculative spirit which has 
seized upon the American people, and so 
the old-fashioned men and women who 
believe in holding on to what they have, 
who buy nothing that they cannot see, or 
feel, or understand, are laughed at for 
making slow progress; but it is progress, 
all the same, and far more of them are 
| reaching, and will continue to reach, the 

goal of wealth than will be winners out 
of the vast, mad, racing, wild army of 
fortune hunters now dashing after every 
| false light that the tricksters hang out. 
| At this time, especially, conservatism 
should supplant rashness. The gambling 
| mania at its worst finds expression in 
Wall Street. It is generally conceded 
that the great public just now is not the 
heaviest customer of Wall Street. Big 
men are gambling in stocks by day, just 
as they gamble for enormous stakes with 
dice and cards, and other gambling imple- 
ments, at night. To these men, known 
by public notoriety, Wall Street is only 
a gambler’s thoroughfare and the Stock 
Exchange a place where the game is 
dealt. These gamblers, by a concerted 
effort, can agree to take up one stock or 
a certain line of stocks, and put them up. 
If they cannot sell out at a profit on the 
public, they will sell out on a profit to 
another set of gamblers willing to play 
the game against them. The rise in the 
| high-priced shares is the natural result 
of the cautious operation of some of 
these men. They know that the situation 
_in Wall Street may become critical, and 
they would rather, in case of a break, 
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YOUR MONEY CAN EARN THIS SAFELY 
| For full particulars address 
D. M. BELL & CO., 


CHICAGO, 
145 La Salle Street. 





NEW YORK. 
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New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons. 

pecially Chartered, July 1st. $245 up. 
Lxceptional advantages. Many other tours, Write us. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York, 


Otherwise, how could so many | 


but expensive patent medicines find sale ; | 
and so | 


their owners ; so many wildcat mining | 


But the process has gone | 


a mess of pottage, or to pay fifteen | 
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Wot 





be loaded with substantial dividend-pay- 
ers, with intrinsic value and which can pay 
their way, than with a lot of speculative 
shares that would bea dead load on their 





| hands. 


Many a bull market has been started 
by the rash adventures of Wall Street 
gamblers. The public, watching the 
game and noticing the rise, finally be- 
comes attracted. It looks on with inter- 
If a 


(Cash or Monthty 
WHERE THERE [8S AN OPPORTUNITY 


TO MAKE $500 to $1,000 


OTHERS HAVE DONE IT—WHY NOT 
Full particulars in our printed circular mailed PREE. Send for same to-day. 


Spear’s American Exchange, 


profit is. made, the temptation to con- | 


tinue is increased, for every one who 
profits wants to do better, and, as a rule, 
every winner advertises his success, 
stimulates the interest of his friends, and 
brings them into the whirlpool, too, and 
thus we have the evolution of a great 
speculative movement like that of 1901. 
Can we have such a movement in 1905? 
Yes ; if the great gamblers will keep up 
the game without an unexpected inter- 
ruption. The operations of these few 
daring and audacious spirits are largely 
remarkable for the tremendous inflation 
of loans revealed by the reports of the 
New York banks and trust companies, a 
condition absolutely abnormal and un- 


precedented, and one which stands as a | 
serious menace not only to the peace of | 
Wall Street, but to the prosperity of the | 


whole country. 

We have counted much on our tre- 
mendous trade balance, but it has es- 
caped the notice of most of the chron- 
iclers that our excess of exports during 
the past calendar year were the smallest 
in eight years, with only a single excep- 
tion. We are shipping gold in part to 
pay our obligations and in part to satisfy 
the needs of foreign financiers. These 
shipments are unusually heavy, and they 
come at a time when our national treas- 
ury is facing a possible deficiency. Con- 
gressman Littlefield, of Maine, in a re- 
cent speech, showed that the increase of 
our war establishment in thé last eight 





years had been 341 per cent., as com- | 


pared with an increase in other depart- 
ments of the government of only 22 per 
cent. He said that at the rate Congress 
was going on it would meet a deficiency 
at the close of the year of from $80,000- 
000 to $90,000,000, and he asked if the 
House was to obtain additional revenues 


and how or if it was to propose another | 


bond issue. 
deficit in the treasury during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s term and the consequences which 
followed his issue of bonds will not re- 
gard the situation at Washington with 
much comfort. 
iety at present, but a little later on 
financial writers will begin to point out 


Those of us who recall the | 


We may not feel anx- | 


the dangers of the situation and to warn | 


the public when it is too late. 

How quickly conditions can change, 
especially in the industrial world, is again 
revealed by the report of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. for the year 1904. This 
highly speculative organization reports 
that the company had not experienced 
such depression in its business since 1893, 
and that while in 1903 a profit of $2,500, 


000 was shown, last year the loss was | 


over $750,000. 


Yet dividends were paid | 


by Pressed Steel Car last year on both | 
its common and preferred issues, though | 
neither dividend was earned, but was | 


paid from the surplus. The company 
now reports an enormous amount of 


business on hand, but it admits that close | 


competition is reducing profits. I have 


Opportunities 


never regarded the management of this | 
company with the highest favor, and I | 
think less of it after reading its last | 


annual report. It is quite refreshing to 
turn from this remarkable statement to 
that of the National Biscuit Company, 
which shows an increase in net earnings 
for the year of $22,400, and which 


frankly admits that the company is hav- | 


ing a sharp struggle with competitors 


who are alleged to be infringing its pat- | 


ents. The report states, in a little ser- 
monette on corporations and their man- 
Continued on page 213 
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$100. 


Payments) 
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171 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 





WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Safe Investments 


B. & O., Clev. Ter. & Valley Ist Mige. Gold 4s, yielding 4% 

So. Indiana Railway Ist Mortgage (io'd 4s, yielding 4.25% 

Gal., H. & San Antonio Ist Mortgage Cold 6s, yielding 47% 
(Eastern Division). 

Gal., H. & San Antonio Ist Mortgage Gold 5s, yielding 4.15% 


(Mexican and Pac. Extension). 


Full description will be sent regarding the above and 
any other bonds on request. 

Orders executed for investment or on margin. Inter- 
est allowed on deposits subject to check. Government 
and other high grade bonds bought and sold, 


Edey, Brown & Sanderson 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


FIVE OR TEN DOLLARS 


A MONTH INVESTED IN 


The United Cities 
Realty Corporation 


Secures to the man who erpects to live an investment 
far superior to that offered by any life-insurance com- 
pany in America, ‘The United Cities Realty Corpora- 
tion invests only in the highest clase of income-produc- 
ing city real estate, insuring absolute protection of 
principal and accompanied by a steady and increasing 
income, Its directors and officers serve without sala- 
ries, depending for their compensation upon one-half 
the surplus profits after the preferred shareholders 
have received cumulative dividends at the rate of five 
per cent, perannum,. The remaining half of such sur- 
plus is paid to the holders of the preferred stock in 
addition to the regular tive per cent. dividends. The 
last dividend paid was at the rate of six per cent. a 
year. The only salaries paid are for management and 
clerical work, amounting in the past year to leas than 
$4500. The Corporation now owns one million dollars’ 
worth of revenue- producing real estate and publishes 
the fullest reports regarding its business. Every share- 
holder is privileged to make a thorough investigation 
of its affairs. Provision has been made to loan ninety 
per cent. of the par value of shares should holders 
deem it necessary to borrow. 

Shares $120 each are sold in blocks of five or more. 
Terms, $5 and upward a month. 


WOOD, HARMON AND COMPANY 


Exclusive Fiscal Agents for the 
United Cities Realty Corporation 


Dept. 8, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















HAVE YOU or more? If so you 
are entitled to the $5.00 PROFIT on it. 
How to get it told in Free Folder, Address 
H. L. YOUNG, 20 BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Wisconsin 


Demand the Attention 
of Shrewd Men 


. Its natural resources and its spirit of progress 
make Wisconsin the most desirable estern 
location for manufacturing and other industries. 





@ Wisconsin has limitless iron-ore deposits and 
a wealth of hardwood timber. 


@. Busi ditions in Wi 


you, 


The Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


transportation facilities. 


in will interest 





provides unsurpassed 


@ Reduced rates on the first and third Tuesdays 


of each month for h kers and 
Service, System and Safety 
For full information inquire of your nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address 
JAS.C. POND 


General Passenger Agent 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ers. 


“The Road 
to Remember” 




















® GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
m of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 


B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


A Clear 
Complexion 


To clear the skin of pimples, moth 
patches and other defects, us 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap dail) 
for toilet purposes. It’s the onl) 
fine toilet soap that contains 
enough pure sulphur to be a 
specific for skin diseases. 


25c. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 30c. by 
THE €. N. CREITTENTON €O., 115 Falton St., New York. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 0 cts. 
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-: THE SEAL OF 
: APPROBATION 


; was stamped upon 


Hunter 
WhisKey 


at the St. Louis Exposition by 
the Jury of Awards, who, allow- 
; ing and confirming every claim 
of excellence and _ superiority, 
unanimously pronounced it 


WINNER OF THE 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 


Oe ee Be ee oe er er 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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| Will Make You 
Prosperous. 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me to-day. No matter where you live 
? or what your occupation has been, I 

will teach you the Real-Estate business 
/ by mail; appoint you Special Repre- 
sentative of my Company in your 
town; start you in a profitable busi- 
ness of your own, and help you make 
big money at once, 

Unusual opportunity for men without capi- 
tal to become Independent for life. Vala- 
able book and full particulars free. Write 
to-day. 

EDWIN R. MARDEN, President, 
Nat'l Co-operative Realty Co., 882 Athenaeum B'lg., CHICAGO 
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ST.LOUIS WORLD'S etsy 


BeRNHEIM DisTiLLinG Co. LouisviLte,Ky. 
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' dividends. 


| about 29 to 30. 


| about 2 per cent. on the cost of the stock in the 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 

Continued from page 212. 
agement, which somehow finds its place 
on the minutes, that ‘‘ individuals must 
carry into the management $f corpora- 
tions the same rules of conduct that they 
apply to their private lives. They must 
not have one standard of morality as of- | 
ficers of corporations and another as 
private individuals.’’ I don’t know 
whether this is a rebuke to the gentle- 
man at the head of the sugar trust, who 
tells his stockholders that the company’s 
books are none of their business, or 
whether it is a sly dig at my old friend 
Charley Schwab, with his Monte Carlo 
record. But it is a new thing to have a 
corporation, and a trust at that, preach- 
ing sermons in its annual reports. Here- 
tofore the sermons have all been preached 
at the corporations and not by them. 
But we live in an age of development 
and, I trust, of improvement, though the 
old-fashioned kind of honest folks were 
not so bad after all. How many of these 
white-haired patriarchs are left? The 
number will not trouble the census enu- 
merators. 


P.,” Ellicottville, N. Y.: For a thorough elucida~ 
tion of your inquiries I advise you to address your 
questions to the bond department of Spencer Trask 
& Co., William and Pine streets, New York. 

“S.,”" Brooklyn, N. Y.: It is a low-grade property, 
very much over-capitalized, and has lately been re- 
organized, the stock selling at a little over $2 a 
share. Little is known about it on Wall Street. 

“MclL.,”” New York: Asa rule, I do not believe 
in such ventures. They are too far away from home 
and most of them very much over-capitalized. In 
case of emergency you might find it difficult to dis- 
pose of your stock. 

“C. B. F.,’’ Milwaukee: 1. I know of none that I 
could recommend. 2. Spencer Trask & Co., William 
and Pine streets, and John M. Shaw & Co., 30 Broad 
Street, New York, 3. Am unable to obtain a rating 
of either and do not recommend. 4. Many regard it 
as the safest plan. 

“J.,”’ Ashtabula, O.: 1. In Canada, rate legisla- | 
tion has been helpful rather than harmful. 2. Par | 
for Amalgamated is promised, but no speculative | 
stocks should be bought on slender margins. 3. 
Yes, unless the general market breaks. 4. Note 
weekly suggestions. 5. Not particularly. 

“Let,” Syracuse: 1. I would exchange for new 
stock. 2. Until the new stock which you will re- 
ceive in exchange has been given a chance to dem- 
onstrate its earning capacity, I cannot answer your 
question. The patrons of Wall Street at times | 
must be very patient, and no one who predicts re- 
garding the possibilities of its operations can be in- 
fallible. 

““H. M.,”” Hoboken, N. J.: 1. I would not sacrifice 
my American Malting preferred. It acts precisely 
as American Ice preferred did when efforts were 
making to depress the stock. Nobody wanted it 
from 20 to 25, but the demand arose when it passed 
35. A pool seems to be absorbing Malting on every 
recession. The book value of the preferred is nearly 
40. I would not exchange at present. 2. Your com- 
mendation of John M. Shaw & Co. was deserved. } 

**S. St.,”” New York: Many believe that Atchison 
common will be made to approximate par so as to 
add to the value of, the convertible privilege of the 
new bonds. A director of Atchison recently told me 
that the common was worth as much as U. P. com- 
mon, a statement which I am inclined to dispute. 
A much better investment would be Southern Pacific 
preferred, in view of the fact that it is said that the 
retirement privilege on this stock will not be exer- 
cised. 

* Ajax,”’ Cincinnati: 1. I would take the bonds. 
2. Your other inquiries would be answered, no 
doubt, officially by the company if you would write | 
to the secretary. I do not know how much time the | 
old certificate holders are given. Possibly the com- | 
pany would make a report of earnings if you should 

| 
} 
| 








ask for them. I have seen none lately, but am told 
that the business is on a profitable basis, though 
stockholders will have to be patient if they expect 


“P..”’ Chicago: Southern Pacific preferred, with 
its redeemable option, was not highly regarded by 
financiers when first issued, but the general under- 
standing, which seems to have semi-official sanction, 
that the option privilege will not be exercised, and 
that eventually the preferred will be retired by a 
bond issue, has given greater confidence in the 
stock, and some strong financial houses have recent- 
ly openly advocated its purchase. I am more fa- 
vorably inclined. 

‘*Hempstead”’: 1. It is impossible to say what it 
would be worth, because no one can forecast the 
value of a new stock issue. The curb quotation is 
If you bought the preferred you 
would at least have the satisfaction of receiving 





shape of the interest on the bond payment made to 
you for accrued dividends. 2. Yes; around a dollar 
a share, Montreal & Boston seems to be regarded | 
favorably. It is highly speculative, however. | 

“Trenton’’: 1. Illinois Central ranged last year | 
from 126 to 159 and this year has sold as low as 153. | 
It pays only 6 per cent., and has been very heavily | 
capitalized and burdened with bonds, though it isa 
great property and will stand considerable inflation. | 
St. Paul common pays 7 per cent. There is not | 
much difference between the two at going prices. 
As a speculative as well as an investment proposi- 
tion I would rather have Southern Pacific preferred. 
2. I would not sacrifice my Chicago Gt. Western 
A, for there is real value in this property. 

“Sauk ’”’: 1. Corn Products is in the hands of a 
highly speculative crowd. If they can put up the 
price of the common to their own advantage they 
will not hesitate to do so, as they did once before. 
You might do better with Greene Copper, because 
it pays fair dividends, but a drop in the price of | 
copper would affect its earnings, and, moreover, it 
is difficult to calculate the hidden value of a mine. 
It is a speculative choice which you must make for 
yourself. 2. During the recent sharp decline in 
Greene Copper your slender margin would have 
been well-nigh wiped out. Better buy less and 
make your margin heavier. ; 

**G.,”’ Seneca Falls, N. Y.: 1. The $6,000,000 did 
not represent simply mortgages and bonds, but | 
**all other debts of the company,” which included 
the floating debt, of course. To offset this in the 
assets you must also include the bills receivable of 
the company, cash on hand, bonds and securities 
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Cure Throat Troubles 
caused by cold or use of 
the voice. Sold only in boxes. | 


| eager to pick up. 
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owned by it, as well as real estate. I have no 
doubt that the secretary of the company will give 
you a complete balance-sheet if you ask for it. 
Obviously I have not room to go into a controversy 
over a matter which is perfectly clear to me. The 
trouble with the public is that it is not patient, and 
Wall Street takes advantage of the public’s tem- 
perament, provokes further impatience, and finally 
forces a liquidation of stocks which insiders are 
I may be mistaken in my judg- 
ment of the company’s affairs, for no one is in- 
fallible, but I believe it has seen its worst days, and 
that the patient stockholders will ultimately do 
much better by retaining their holdings. 2. I doubt 


| if any such provision protects the Havana Tobacco 


5s. I find nothing in the official statements of the 
company that would clearly indicate that fact. Of 
the $10,000,000 bonds issued, $2,500,000 are to remain 


| in the treasury. It is a curious fact that while there | 


is $30,000,000 of common and only $5,000,000 of pre- 
ferred, there is a difference of less than ten points 
in the selling prices of the two stocks. Either the 
preferred is too high or the common too low. 


Continued on page 214. 


Why Russia Is Breaking Up. 


Continued from page 196. 


mainder, the young troops, their service 
before the enemy shortens their time 
two-thirds, and another extremely dan- 
gerous ferment will be working among 
the lower classes of the nation. What 
will repression accomplish then ? 

A huge empire like Russia, the histor- 
ical formation of a thousand years, does 
not fall to pieces in a day. It took the 
old Roman empire four hundred years to 
decay and finally perish, and that was 


even rottener than Russia of to-day. | 


But this is the twentieth century ; the 


century of electricity, of a free press, | 


free thought, free speech; and events 
nowadays happen with lightning speed, 
sometimes even in slow-going Russia. 


And where is the savior of Russia? Is | 


it, after all, to be Witte? But evena 


| Witte could not prevent the avalanche 


from falling. If wise, he would stand 
from under. 


Russia’s Stronghold in Siberia. 
Continued from page 200. 


rather than architectural beauty. No 
frame houses are permitted in the town, 
and by law all staircases are of iron. 
The people of Vladivostok never lack the 
sensation of some strange and thrilling 
story. Stories, alas! too often furnish- 
ed by a man or woman who has had all 
life’s enthusiasms and interests crushed 


out by the unspeakable horrors of prison | 


life. The wrecks of these stories can be 
seen daily on the streets— in the cases of 
men, begging, drunk, or driving a drosky; 
in the cases of women—the charity of 
silence is best. Men and women alike 
are on parole, and under no circumstances 
can they leave the city. The town is well 
policed, and, even if it were not, beyond 
the peninsular of the Golden Horn, across 
the beautiful Amur Bay, are the silent, 
rugged mountains, fortified to the last 
peak. The fact that sentinels and forts 
are alike hidden by a soft, blue haze does 
not lessen the impossibility of escape 
from a living death for these hopeless 
creatures. 
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Latest from Colorado. 





A Million Dollar Corporation of That 
State Apparently Throws 
Money Away. 


CORPORATIONS a8 a rule are not expected to throw 


money away recklessly, but out in Colorado such seenis to | 


be an actual fact. 

Recently severnl well-known capitalists of Colorado 
joined forces and organized an immense publishing com- 
pany witha million dollars capital, all paid up, - One of 
the first acts of the new company was to invest $100,000 in 
the purchase of that w onderfully successtul publication, 
the Rocky Mountain Magazine, now in its third year with 
a circulation world wide. By some of its readers the 
magazine is considered worth $3 per year. It publishes 
dozens of fine views of scenery, stories of love and adven 
ture, and sketches of how great riches are often acquired 
80 quickly, To cap the climax, dividend shares in the 
company are issned to subscribers, the latter sharing in 
the profits. Last year the company paid twenty per cent. 
and will likely pay much more this year. 

The company has appropriated ample cash with the ob 
ject of securing a million new readers this year. To ac 
complish their object they are offering to send the maya 
zine each month for a whole year for the nominal sum of 
ten cents, three years for twenty-five cents; or, clubs o' six 
names for fifty cents, postave stamps taken. A& this isa 
limited offer there's no time to waste, 80 send at once and 
tell all your friends. Money promptly refunded if you are 
not more than pleased, Mention Lesiir’s WEEKLY when 
you write. Send all subscriptions to the Rocky Mountain 
Magazine, Sta. 4, Denver, Colorado. 


A Lack of Vanity. 


‘*Wuy don’t you try to make a name 


| that will. be respected by future genera- 


tions ?’’ 

** My dear sir,’ 
Stax, ‘‘my vanity does not go so far. I 
am content to make a fortune that is re- 
spected by the present generation.”’ 


, 


Bronchial Troubles are often permanently cured by 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 25c. per bottle. 


Ar the exhibition of the California Fruit-growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were 


answered Mr. Dustin 














chosen in preference to all other makes, thus again | 


showing the high estimation in which these popular in- 
struments are held by the public. 
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DIAMONDS 


_ONCREDIT 


makes it very eas 
80. Bend for our 1905 Cata- 
logue and make a selection 


send your selection subject to 
sapeese and you are under no 
obligations to buy unless you wish 
to do so. We also pay all express 
charges, so there is no expense 
whatever to you. If you like what we 
send and want to keep it,you may do 
80 by paying one-fifth of the 

rice. he balance you may send 

us in eight equal monthly pa: 


tee with every diamond, 
ing its quality and value. We are 
the largest retailers of diamonds in 
the world, and the only Diamond 
Cutters in the world sellin, at re- 
(DLAMON Da, 
é cLRY) 
HEART Louts Exposition, and were _— 
the highest award—the GOLD MEDAL. Please 
write today for Catalogue, Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed, 
Est. 


Loftis Bros. & Co. (iss 


Diamond Merchants, 
Jewelers and Opticians. 


Dept. C 16 ,92to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


MEMORY 


The Seeret of Certainty in Recollection, 
PLAINLY STATED; SIMPLY TAUGHT. 
W.'T. Stead, “Review of Reviews,” says : “I con- 

sider Pelman a Benefactor of the human race.” 

Mr. Pelman’s book **MEMORY And What Can 
Be Done to Improve It.” POST FREE on request, 
PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
934 Whitehall Building, New York City. 


1 STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not 8o they will ap- 
pear straight and trim if you wear 
our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
Forms, Adjusted instantly. Im- 
possible to detect. Easy as a gur- 
ter. Highly recommended by ar- 
my and navy officers, actors 
tailors, physicians and men o 
fashion. Vrite for photo-illus- 
trated book and testimonials, 
mailed under plain letter seal. 
The Alison Co,, Desk 8, Buffalo, N.Y 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and - to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Trial Treatment. Nostarving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 10 lbs.a month, and is perfectly harmless 
























































Every bottle con- 
tains the same dash of 
exuberant life, which no 
guesswork decoction 
possesses. Get the orig- 
inal “CLUB” brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York. 
6. P, HEUBLEIN & BRO., A... 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





Ninety-two Millions Paid 
Policy-holders. 


THe Prudential Insurance Company of America has 
added another highly successful year to its brilliant 
record, an announcement which will cause satistaction 
to its millions of policy-holders. ‘The volume of paid- 
for insurance issued by The Prudential during 1904 was 
over $312,000,000, an amount larger than ever before in 
the Company’s history. ‘The assets were increased by 
$16,000,000, Rolentinan the accumulated assets up to over 
$88,000,000, with liabilities of $75,000,000, leaving a sur- 
lus of $13,000,000. The Annual Statement of The 
Sradeast. just published, analyzes these assets and 
shows them to be of the highest grade. 

There was paid to policy-holders during 1904 the 
sum of over $13,000,000. The Company since its organi- 
zation has paid to policy-holders over $92,000,000. 

A tact which strikes the casual reader, and one which 
goes far to explain the support of the Company by the 
masses, is its just and liberal method of settling claims. 
Holders of old policies often receive more money than 
their policies entitle them to, no less than $5,000,000 
having been paid by the Company since its formation 
in such voluntary concessions to holders of old policies. 

Write to the Home Office of the Company, Newark, 
N. J., for information concerning ‘The Prudential’s 
policies, which furnish guaranteed protection to the 
family as we!l as dividends to the policy -holders. 





HE reason the photographs in 
"Leslie's Weekly" are bughter and 
clearer than any other weekly is be- 

cause the half-tones are artistically retooled 


by us 


HENRY BLOCK ENGRAVING Co 


240 East Twenty eighth Street New York 


a Cured to Stay Cured. Bo medicines 
Sa , na Peed Taree Detole Ae 
P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, 4 
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LESLIE’S 


SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by seiling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ pro ita, 


All our goods carry our guarantee, Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows & greater assortment of carriages and harness 


than any dealer can show you, Send for it, 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
1022 So. Flower St. 


Atlanta, Ga, 

Washington, D.C 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, I, 

Marion, Ind. 

Des Nolnes. 

Crab Orecha 4, Ky. 


Portland, Ne. 
Lexington, Nass. 
St. Louls, Mo, 





No 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





for Lig uor and 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


2503 Locust St. 
Alhambra Hot Springs, Nont. 
h Conway, a HK 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, 0 
1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
Portiand, Ore. 
meee oy > 
siz 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave, 
Providence, Kt. 1, 
Kiehmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
HKroad St, Waukesha, Wis, 


Harrisburg, te. Toronto, Ont, 




















THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


May be 
Surprised 


to know how much Life Insurance you can 
get for an average weekly saving of two 


dollars, payable to 


The Prudential 


Quarterly, Semi-Annually or Annually. Send 
us your age and we will send you 
the figures. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ASIERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE 
G REATAMERICAN 


a SPECIAL 
OFFER 


iv N a SAWPLE ORDER 
50c. T E A S ‘of *#5.00 and up- 
in the U.S, wards of Teas, Cof- 
Breakfast, Gun. fees, Spices, Extracts and 
powder, S« Baking Powder, we will 
ixed, Japan, Young Hyson, allow you 20 per cent. 
Imperial, Ceylon. 

off and pay all express 

Good Oolongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Hrenkfust, 25 & ie. th, Charmen, 50 that you may 
a thoroughly test the quality 
We are ania the BEST of the goods. This is a 


chance that is seldom 

25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla 

Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 18 and 20¢, a tb. | goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, @sre ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 





COMPANY 


We are selling the REST 
NEW CRO? 


Oolong, Ene. 


























Advertise in Leslie’s 


PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 








Ir is a difficult matter, in view of the present low 
rates for money and the scarcity of high-grade bonds, 
for investors to find a security that is reasonably sate, 
which will yield 4% or a little more than that upon the 
money invested. Edey, Brown and Sanderson, mem- 


bers of the New York Stock Exchange, announce a 
short list of bonds which they describe as safe invest 
ments, and which yield trom 4% to 44%. ‘hese bonds 


are issued on railroad properties in various portions of 
the United States, thus giving the prospective purchaser 
a choice of locality in making his investment. 





The Seaboard Florida Limited 


and two other high-class trains offer exceptional travel- 
ing advantages to those going south. For resort book- 
lets address W. E. CONKLYN, G. E. P.A., Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, 1183 Broadway, New York. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS AND 
CONNOISSEURS 


at NE 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 


Im HWS, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Coatinued from page 213 


“i. "* Mendota, Ill.: Not favorably. 
“E. ge ’ Zanesville, O.: Accept the plan. 
“S."4Alabama: I find no rating for either. 
“ Banker’’: Not as good as Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred. 
*X. Y.,” New York: 
stand now. 
“B.,”” New York: 
Pacific at present. 
M.,”’ Pittefield, Mass.: 1. Yes. 2. It has some 


Not much choice, as things 


I would not sell Southern 


| merit. ‘Address the secretary, 4 State Street, Boston. 





*Copper,’’ Cambridge, O.: 1. Spencer Trask & 
Co,., Pine and William streets. 2. I can get no rating. 
“F.,” Hazardville, Conn.: I would not sacrifice 
my stocks in this market until its tone and character 
are more clearly indicated. 

“ Belmont ’”’: 1. Quite unusual. 2. Your questions 
are such that only a lawyer could properly answer 
them. Corporation law is very perplexing some- 
times. 

oe Oe Washingtonville, O.: I certainly would not 
advise a person having no money to lose”’ to take 
up with the Storey Cotton Company, or any other 
get- rich-quick concern 

Joe Bowers,’’ Portland, Ore.: Yes, the stock- 
holders of American Malt obtained a judgment of 
over a million dollars against the directors for div- 
idends unearned that i paid. 

*F.,” Troy, N. For a long pull, yes. 2. I 
think it would. 3. Nate weekly suggestions. 4. Too 
early to say. 5. Conflicting reports are circulating. 
I waeee' in taking a good profit. 

. St.,”"” New York: It may be too early to av- 
oun up, but if it goes lower I would be inclined to 
do so. A prominent New York bank appears to be 
cogent a Malt preferred. 

’ Nashville: No‘ “absolutely safe invest- 
sea ’in this AN are paying over 5 per cent. 
2. I gave a list of bonds in answer to a similar in- 
quiry in the Jast issue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

“*Penna.,’”’ Lewistown, Penn.: 1. The bond market 
is very active, with indications that it will strength- 
en unless money becomes tighter. 2. No; not until 
conditions in the iron industry are more clearly re- 
vealed. 

“S.8.S.,” Fitchburg: 1. Not in my line. Consult 
a lawyer at your home. 2. Expressed my opinion 
in the last issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 3. Reason- 


| ably. 4. Stockholders of the Ladue should organize 


to Pyotest, t their interests. 

. X.,"" New York: Fora long pull, a railroad 
re is preferable to an industrial, but many be- 
lieve that the next extensive movement in the 
market will be in the industrial shares. On an 
even basis the exchange might be profitable. 

’’ Wisconsin: It would be better to buy a 
stock listed on the exc hange, and that could be dis- 
posed of in an emergency, rather than the stock of 


| a private corporation, unless you know all about the 


latter and it offers you an unusual opportunity for 
profit. 

“Denver’’: The time to have bought Smelters 
common was when I advised it. It then sold at 
about half present prices. Rumors of increased 
dividends and a large accumulated surplus are being 
generally circulated, though no official statement 
has yet been made. 

“ZZ. Z.,’’ Ohio: 1. Int. Mer. Marine preferred 
probably has merit if one is patient and can wait 
until the shipping industry revives, but you should 
have purchased it when I advised its accumulation 
at a much lower figure. 2. Note weekly sugges- 
tions. Havana Tobacco preferred. 

“S.,”" Honesdale, Penn.: The persistent talk 
about putting U. P. ultimately on a 6 per cent. basis, 
and the report that it is earning twice that amount 
on the stock, have led many bull speculators to re- 
gard it with great favor, and they insist that it will 
sell much higher. The convertible bonds are better. 

“*S.,”’ Bethlehem, Penn.: The manipulation of 
the Mexican Central Securities has much to do with 
the remarkable rise in the stock. Recently it was 
reported that a new line was to paralled the road, 
but there is nothing to sustain this report. The 
bonds look better than the stock. 2. Yes, for a long 


“E.,” Seaford, Delaware: Amer. Woolen pre- 


| ferred, on its earnings and capitalization, looks 


| 





about as good as any on your list. Speculatively, 
American Can preferred, for a flyer, might make 
you a greater profit, if the statements of insiders as 
to its earnings are confirmed. It must be borne in 
mind that over 20 per cent. of accrued dividends be- 
long to this stock. 

“P.,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: D. S. S. and A. sold last 
year as low as 5 1-2, and this year at 123-4. The 
preferred last year was down to 91-2. After sucha 
rise the improvement in the property seems to have | 
been in great part discounted. Yet, if the market | 
maintains its strength, the low-priced railroad shares 


| the form in which it is made. 


as well as the industrials will no doubt be manipu- 
lated for an advance. 

“* Banker,”’ Des Moines, Ia.: A booklet that will give 
you the information you seek, regarding the rate of 
interest on railway and other bonds, amount out- 
standing, interest payment dates, and so forth, has 
been published by Lee, Higginson & Co., brokers, 
44 State Street, Boston. A copy will be sent, free of 
charge, if you will mention LESLIE’s WEEKLY and 
inclose a two-cent stamp. 

“Occident,”” Los Angeles: 1. Wis. Central pre- 
ferred would have a natural preference over the 
common. If we have a bull market, all the low- 
priced stocks will have their turn, in spite of their 
recent neglect. 2. The preferred. 3. I do not know 
whether your proposition would be acceptable toa 
New York broker. In case of a smash, immediate 
funds would need to be available. 

“ P. H.,”’ Buffalo, N.Y.: The handiest Wall Street 
booklet that I know of to answer your purpose asa 
pocket companion is the one issued by Spencer Trask 
& Co., bankers, William Street, New York, under 
the title of “Statistical Tables.”” The January edi- 
tion is just out. A copy will be sent you without 
charge if you will write for it, inclosing a one-gent 
stamp and mentioning LESLIE’s WEEKLY 

* New York: 1. Your brokers are your best 
advisers in the matter. They should investigate 
carefully and report to you, after the dividend has 
been declared, because a decision may depend upon 
2. Your brokers 
ought to be responsible for such laxity, 3. Many 
regard Pennsylvania as cheaper than N. Y. Central 
on its earnings and dividends, and for that reason 
befjeve it must sell higher. 

”" Norwich, N. Y.: 1. Not an investment. The 
Prat Tobacco 6s are an industrial bond, but not 
in the investment class. I prefer the railroad bond 
you mention, or the Tol. St. L. and W. 3 1-2s, which 
are gilt-edged. 2. An ordinary tipster. 3. The 
American Cotton Oil 4 1-2 debentures are fairly 
good, but not better than the Tol. St. L. and West- 
ern 4s or the W. U. 41-28. 4. Muchdepends upon the 
weather and the extent of competition in New York 
Cc ity, but prospects are improving. 

Vindex’ The Havana Tobacco Company is 
affiliated with the American Tobacco monopoly and 
it represents the Havana tobacco factories. There 
are $30,000,000 common and $5,000,000 5 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred, and $7,500,000 20-year 5 
per cent. bonds outstanding. These bonds are in 
demand and sell at about 85. No report is made to 
the public, but those familiar with the property say 
that the earnings are large and increasing. I ad- 
vised the purchase of Havana Tobacco ten points 
below present figures. Very little of the stock seems 
to be in the market. 

“R.,” Pittsburg: 1. Appointments on the day 
you mention will make it impossible for me to utilize 
your proxy. Better go yourself, and make your 
demands on the corporation for the information you 
desire. Backed by your friends you can at least se- 
cure a hearing, and I would be satisfied with noth- 
ing else. 2. There is nothing to do with your stocks 
but for the present to stand pat. So far as Rope 
and Twine is concerned the stockholders have just 
cause for complaint against the management, for 
diverting all the profits to a “selling company ” 
wwe h, it is understood, they controlled. 

:.,"’ Cleveland, O.: 1. Va. Car. Chemical, accord- 
ing . its last official report, has been making good 
earnings. The decline may have been manipulative. 
The depression in the cotton market, of course, is 
an unfavorable factor. 2. Write to the company for 
the annual report. 3. I cannot say. 4. $18,000,000 
preferred and about $28,000,000 common outstand- 
ing. Preferred pays 8 per cent.; common nothing. 
5. $6,500,000 collateral trust 5s. 6. Only if earned. 
7. Impossible for me to say what insiders would do. 
They area close set. 8. Iam told that thereis. 9. 
Such a statement has been made, but I cannot con- 
firm it. 

“* Copper,”’ Anaconda, Montana: 1. Obviously, 
unless stock is in one’s own name he cannot avail 
himself of any of its privileges. The new stock 
must be deposited by the first of March. 2. The 
plan goes into effect whenever the committee so de- 
clares, and of course notice will be given to the 
stoc saan. 3. Full particulare of the American 
Ice Company’s plan will no doubt be sent you on 
application to the secretary of the American Ice 
Company, New York City. 4. Your understanding is 
correct, but I doubt if you will be able to get the 
stock at that figure, unless unexpected liquidation 
in the general market occurs. 5. The curb quota- 
tion now is from 29 to30. 6. The Tol. St. L. and West- 
ern 4s are in denominations of $1,000. They are 
being absorbed by many prudent investors at pre- 
vailing prices. 7. The firm has had some misfor- 
tunes, but stands well now. 8. Any of the New 
York dailies. 


New York, February 23d, 1905. JASPER. 














Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers cf the 
papers used in the various publications of THE JUDGE COMPANY. 
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Feeding the Homeless Men in New York 


Continued from page 204 


Argument was useless. He had adopt- 
| me, so to speak, as a stranger in New 
ork, and he was going to do the hospi- 
ilities. At last we came to the ‘‘Sen- 
e,’’ his lodging-house. Up the rickety 
teps he pulled me, and we stopped at the 
office,’’ a little square partitioned off 
rom the rest of the living-room—that 
om that you see from the elevated as 
yu ride by and look into the window of 

lodging-house. They are all alike, 
vith a big iron stove in the centre and 
. long table filled with papers for the 
nen to read as they lounge about At 
his hour the men who usually loafed in 
he living-room had long since gone to 
ed or were out at schooner joints tank- 
ng up. 

Jimmy paid for my bed. No amount 
of protest would avail. He wasn’t going 
to see me walk the streets on a chance a 
night like this. Not much. Up stairs 
we went, into the dormitory of a Bowery 
lodging-house. Imagine a long, narrow 
room, with perhaps fifty beds in three 
long rows, and you have a Bowery lodg- 
ing-house, except that some of the lodg- 
ing-houses have double-deckers, where 
the beds are one over the other like the 
berths in a ship ora sleeper. But the 
smell! It is indescribable unless you 
have once smelled it, and then you are 
too polite to describe it. It is a com- 
bination of all the race smells, together 
with all the dirty clothes and socks 
imaginable, and—well, why go into the 
harrowing details ? 

As Jimmy and I went up stairs I heard 
the ‘‘clerk’’ say: ‘‘ Wot d’yer s’pose’s 
de matter wit’ Jimmy? W’y ain’t he 
up to de ‘Morgue’ gettin’ full? Foist 
night I knowed him to welch dis winter.’’ 
I didn’t catch any answer, but I didn’t 
have to. That fifteen cents that meant 
an evening’s fun to Jimmy, that meant, 
as he himself had confessed to me, the 
only fun he had left in life, was gone to 
keep a chance picked-up stranger from 
walking the streets. Really, I cannot 
say whether the lump in my throat was 
due to my being touched by his kindness 
or to the smell. That smell is one that 





grips you across the stomach, anyhow! 
I stripped naked, such seemed to be 
the custom, and, after putting my clothes 


in a rickety locker, as he did, I followed | 


his example and crawled gingerly into 
bed. A shiver went through me. The 
mattress was covered with oil-cloth and 
there were no sheets! Jimmy rolled 
over and over in his blanket, but I 
couldn’t bring myself to that. I pre- 
ferred the known horror of the oil-cloth 
to the unknown of any closer contact 
with the blanket than was.necessary. I 
was foolish, for what I had feared in the 





blanket had already scented its prey, and | 


I was scratching hard. 

In a moment Jimmy went to sleep, but 
I could not. The close atmosphere of 
the room, without the slightest attempt 


| at ventilation, added to the fact that the 


schooner of mixed ale was making my 
head throb as nothing I had ever taken 
before had, added again to the fact that 
I did not in the least seem to be able to 
accustom myself to the smell, and added 
also to the fact that the bed-fellows be- 


‘came more and more insistent and seem- | 


ed to be advancing in cohorts from all 
the other beds—well, the summation of 
all this misery effectually cut off any 
possibility that I might have of going to 
sleep merely because I was tired. I 
stood it as long as I could, and then I 
said to myself, ‘‘ What the deuce ?’’ got 
up, got my clothes out of the locker, 
dressed, and went out quietly, much to 
the amazement of the “‘ night clerk.’’ 

The next morning, on my way down 
town to the office, I got off the subway 
at Canal Street and walked over to the 
**Senate,’’ after a few hours’ rest ina 
real bed, clothed as my friends ordinarily 
see me and in my right mind. I found 
Jimmy sitting smoking his old pipe by 
the stove in the living-room and looking 
pretty sore about something. I tried to 
put the acquaintance on the old basis, 
but my changed appearance caused me 
to lose caste with him directly. 

After several fruitless efforts that elic- 
ited nothing but incoherent grunts I 
shoved a small treasury note into his hand 
and went away. The spell was broken. 


Life-insurance Suggestions 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 


information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


AN ENGLISH exchange furnishes us 

with this bit of wisdom from the 
mouth of Ian Maclaren, the well-known 
novelist and preacher of Liverpool : ‘‘ No 
man is justified in marrying who cannot 
obtain a first-class life certificate from a 
really good insurance company.’’ This 
is sound and excellent advice if it refers 
only, as I think it does, to the physical 
condition which a man should be in when 
he takes upon himself the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the marriage relation. 


There can be no fairer and better test of | 


aman’s physical status than that imposed 


by the standard life companies upon appli- | 
cants for insurance, anda man who cannot 


pass this test is not fitted for marriage. 
Laws have been proposedin Minnesotaand 
other States forbidding marriage to the 
physically unfit. While the principle in- 
volved and the end sought by such legis- 
lation are of undoubted good, it is hardly 
probable that such laws will be enacted. 
The only limitation likely to be imposed 
in this direction must come through the 
enlightened sense and conscientious con- 
viction of individuals. But the saying of 
the Liverpool preacher may have another 
application equally true and valuable. 
No man is fitted to enter into the mar- 
riage relation who has not been thrifty, 
provident, and foresighted enough to be 
able to take out a moderate life policy 
for the protection of those who are de- 
pendent upon him. Noinvestment forms 
a better and safer marriage portion than 
a sound and safe insurance policy. The 
young man who has not sufficient energy, 
pluck, and ambition to take at least this 
financial obligation upon himself before 
marriage is poorly qualified to assume 
the duties of that relation, with all that 
it involves for the future. 
“S.,” Lafayette, Ind. 
my judgment. 
” Bellevue, Ky. : 


Company, 95 William Street, New York, for the pub- 
cation to which you refer. 


: The Provident Savings, in 


Write to the Spectator | 


ot Pe Amsterdam, N. Y.: The Phoenix Mutual, of 
Hartford, Conn., is an excellent company, not one of 
the largest, but doing a safe and profitable business. 

’ Waukegan, Ill.: It is a new company, or- 
outs only a short time ago, and has still to 
demonstrate its success. I would prefer something 
more mature. 

““.,”” Bellevue, Penn.: There is very little dif- 
ference between the three companies you mention. 
All stand well, write the same form of policy, and 
make about the same returns. 

“S.,” Far Rockaway, N. Y.: A new company, 
hardly on its feet, and therefore not able to dem- 
onstrate the position it will hold in the insurance 
world. I would prefer something older, stronger, 
and better. 

K.,”’ Oil City, Penn. : I do not believe in assess- 
ment insurance such as is done by the society to 
whieh you refer. It is all very well at the start, 
and may look cheap, but as the members grow older 
and the deaths naturally increase, the assessments 
must be increased, so that you never really know 
what you may have to pay; and the longer you live, 
the more expenaive your insurance becomes and the 
less valuable your policy. In an old-line company 
you pay more at the start, but your premiums can 
never be increased, and if you drop the policy at 
any time it has a value. 


Bac Mawr, 


Printing-machine Wanted. 


(CONSUL FRANK D. CHESTER, lo- 

cated at Budapest, Hungary, in- 
forms our State Department that the 
firm of Stassy & Fekete (address: V. 
Szechenyiuteza, 12 Budapest) is desirous 
of purchasing a machine that will print 
packing-paper and at the same time roll 
it up into rolls ready for sale to retailers 
for immediate use. Such a machine is 
at present in use by Get & Neumayer, of 
Budapest, who refuse to divulge the 
name of the makers to their rivals. 
Offers should also be made to printing 
firms in all the larger cities of Hungary. 


Real Prosperity. 
‘“TALKIN’ ‘bout prosperity,’’ said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘dar ain’ no kind dat beats 
a clear conscience an’ a good appetite.’’ 







“i PISO’S.CURE FOR 


© CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FA 
Best Cough Syrup. T astes Goud. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 
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$250 in Prizes 


For Selecting the Advertisements 
YOU LIKE BEST 


You know which advertisements in this magazine you like the best—which 
in your judgment interests you most. 

You can easily tell in a few words why the advertisement you like best, 
appeals to you—what there is about it that makes it better than the 
other advertisements. 


- te Me Me Me Me Me 


You can also select the advertisement you like least—and tell why it does 
not appeal to you, 


The Three Advertisements You Like Best 
The Three Advertisements You Like Least 


Tell us which these are and why you do, or do not, like them. Your own 
personal judgment is what we desire—not the opinion of experts, but the candid 
opinion of the men and women who are the readers of the magazines, and who 
are the ones the advertisements are intended to interest. 

Select the best advertisement, same size as this one or larger, the best 
advertisement one-half this size, and the best advertisement one-fourth this size, 
then select the poorest three advertisements of these three sizes in the present 
issue of this magazine. 

Cut out the advertisements, paste them on a sheet of paper about 8x11 inches 
in size, and write below the advertisements, in as condensed form as possible, 
your own personal reasons for making the selections, signing your name and 
address to each page. 








te Me (Oe Ce ee 
The prizes will be awarded to the persons giving the best reasons for making 
their selections. The first prize will be $100.00 in cash; the second prize $25.00 
in cash; the third prize $10.00 in cash; the fourth, fifth and sixth prizes $5.00 
each in cash; the seventh to fifty-sixth prizes inclusive, $2.00 each in cash, making 
a total of $250.00. 


All answers must be received on or before May 15th, 
1905, and the awards will be made the first of the 
following month and the list of winners published. 


We can afford to make this offer because we are designers of advertisements, 
and it is worth the money to us to know what the public likes, and we have 
found no better way to secure this information than by making this prize offer. 

The committee who will make the awards will be composed of three of the 
leading advertising experts in the United States—who have no pecuniary interest 
at stake, and whose judgment will be absolutely unbiased. Mention this maga- 
zine and address 


The Bureau of Design, N. Y. Life Bldg., Chicago. 





HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDE 


J.WALEXANDER fod bot, Wira:8:04)2 


PRESIDENT PRESIDEN! 


— 


gi EARLY PREPARATION S 


are necessary to secure 
from nature the future harvest. 
« Have you made early 


preparations to secure the 
harvest of your lifes work? 
y-Watrs(elsreperaicom are Connputcrelmore) ble 
in the Equitable will provide 
for your maturer years, if you 
live. And will protect your 
family meanwhile,if you die. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act 4s represé 


Write to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2™ Vice President 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 23. 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment tor $ issued to @ 
years of age. 


Address 
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| * — ®/ When you order fHE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
| la bottle of LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PI 
|Evans’ Ale ne 


‘sieiieaiaiailaae _———_____— you don’t get 
something that 
TM ; \'merely looks 
‘like ale, PIANOS 
‘you get Ale 


‘itself ‘Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 


in Greater New 
Be 5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 
just as the 

‘malt and hops 


i make it, 
without sediment. 


| 











ers Lei We 


























GOOD ADVICE. 
JoHNSON—* He said I was an addle-pated 
jackass. What do you advise me to do about it ?” 
JacKsos—** See a good veterinary.” 
































— 
Surpassing Excellence 


Recognized, 
“ WHITE SEAL” 


| eT & CH 
| THAT’S ALL! Hoe ences DON 


HEADS THE LIST or moonrnons 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 
— ia licaetiaasaiae a ano SALES IN THE WORLD 

















WITH THE UNEQUALLED TOTAL OF 


Improved 336.430 


CASES nh 
y 4 “ 2 
™ : Ate Ontaler + & SOLf /MPORTERS j f 
a NEW YORK 
Ifafflicted with Asthma send 
address to G. F. Alexander, 
of the Portland, Me., board 


of trade, and learn what 


THE STANDARD cured him after 46 years of suffering. 
FOR GENTLEMEN A SN = 


ALWAYS EASY TWENTY-FIRST YVEAR—1884-1905 


“MM The Name ‘BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on | American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre Dramatic School 


re 


The | 
Susinoel 
BUTTON 
CLASP 





The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines q 










































| 








There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion, Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 

















“Of the six Amerie 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 


For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 
General Manager - - - Carnegic Hall 














the only one that | | Py 
received <'SOL8 || J LAWN FENCE Ji), sommx race 
“ M Steel. Li WY; 
4 | Lies flat to the leg—never| ee ie aT agents 4 Z MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 
—| ole sors Olesale Prices. 4, 
PLEASANT VALLEY §+ Slips, Tears nor Unfastens {S898 foOt up. Cheaper e, January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
| ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton KITSELMAN BROTHERS, j) SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED. 





WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 


25c. Mailed on receipt of price, Box 829. Muncie, Indiana, 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
—oe Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 


THE ‘VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


Y Daily except Sunday, New York anc St. 
ae | \ (,, Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 





— 


New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. 5S. THWEATT, bastern Passenger Agt. 
Washington, D. (. 

8, H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H, TAY LOE, G. P. A. 

























Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILL 
60 YEARS’ | | Safe, Sure, Effective. el AS 
EXPERIENCE DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. 












FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS' 


"MADE AT KEY WEST 


Copvaricuts &c. 


B ! i) LI LLi 1 { Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 

W H | Ss 4 | a 4 invention is probably Mabe Trt. Communica. 

° tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 


sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 


IS THE BEST sealgns eaten, through, bap Co. seetve 
‘| Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. ‘Terms, $3 a 
POST FRFZ FROM 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 

to 20 days. No pay tillcured 

Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., MUNN & (0,36 1Broadway, New York H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 “/iLLIam STREET, New York 
D.C 


Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio- Branch Office, 62 F St,, Washington, D. C. : pcseid ; or any Stationery Store. 


‘Southwestern Limited —Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 








~ <<RALEPOINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
ee any paper; never scratch or spurt 

















Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-Poin7TED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 














Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 28 ots., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 
































INAUGURATION NUMBER 


MARCH 9, 1905 PRICE 10 CENTS 


teed 


Re 


Leaving the White House for His Inauguration 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by 7. Dart Walker 








(GIANT STRIDES?? A 


AM Records Again Broken * le yay 


| |MOET & CHANDON 


| CHAMPAGNE x 

| | HEADS THE LIST 9 &? les 
| | of Importations into Aes yay / 7) 
the UNITED = BX > 


ial 
| With the 
SWELL PEOPLE.” HIGHEST 


| | FIGURES Q@_ 
= | EVER i 

WILSON | ey Rae 

RG Ue BN QUALITY 

WHISKEY ae Mio cra 


| | REACHED 
! = DISCRIMINATION 
2,527 
THAT’S ALL! B9 
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a, JD. DISTINCTION and 
‘oo A Ss 


E+ Oe Given to REFERENCE 


aa a 651 _ WHITE SEAL 


we Bess -' mo CASES 
DR. WHITEHALL'S i (Xi CHAMPAGNE | 











re 





am | 


iN “40. 148 sien GEO. A. KESSLER & C9 Soze/MPoRTERS 


RIIEUMATIC CURE) =) 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. q 


, ‘Ten years of successful use of this remedy tn hospitaland private 
practice by bune lreds of physic dane has demonstrated the fact that It 
removes the acid from the Syne, controls its formation, and dissolve 

» recent deposits, Kemember,it costs you nothing to try the remedy that 
wives sure results. Write today and we will mail you a trial box. Sold 

vr 


by all druggists at 0c a box, or by 


Hs rae, J) THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO.,. 
EA hdp nie CT? 211 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


Be C 
Ke “ ¥ > cae iti ee ONT Feit” 


x% MONTHLY 


YOUR MONEY CAN EARN THIS SAFELY 

















SS 


rx 




















For full particulars address 
D.M. BELLA CO., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
145 La Salle Street, 36 Wall Street. 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


NOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only slesroom | 
in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St, York. 


THE 









| A in dunt is vo the closest thing existing, asf ar 

as sensibilities go. But a thorough after-rub with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream always coaxes a smile of thankful- 
ness. Send 10 es. for samples of all four preparations. 
| The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cin. O 


ALT AND HOPS 
can be had fora price 
—we pay the highest 
prices for ours. But 
brains —the "know how" in beer-making 
—are a mighty scarce commodity. We 
employ the most experienced brew- 
The goodness in Pears’ masters money can hire. Each man is 
; an expert—a specialist in his line. That 
; | PAGE’S GLU smece® | Soap is an antidote for all inimitable Miller Taste is the outcome 


WwoRLo . . 
Joes not set quic S$ GL the old sty le glue, of years of experience and experiment 


and has four times the strength (Official j 

test, L in. eq. hard pine butted, registered bad complexions. 
164 Ibs, betore parting), Used by the best 
mechanics and mirs.the world over, Inval- 


Mable in household use, for Furniture, For goodness sake use 


China,! vory, Books, Leather,and wherever 


























Gare wrens adhesive is desired, 1 02. bottle > 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
FOr sare pventee mailed for 12c,if yourdealer hasn't our line, Pears. 
ee Le i PACE’S PHOTO PASTE, 
None genuine 2 02. size retails bc. ; by mail, 10c. Sold i in America and elsewhere. 
ee a  PACE’S Me ci LAGE, “ — — 
Thi 2 oz, size retails 6e.; by mail, l0c, 
RUSSIA CRMRNT CO., 182 Essex Ave., Gloucesier, Mass. 





¢ prices and quality of goods are great induce- 


ments to dealers who are making more friends handling 
Miller Beer than with any other brew 


MILLER BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE 














GREATAMERICAN 
: A 
QUALITY AA 1 ‘ALITY | 
RYSTAL WHITE PERFECT | 


7+% Let us send you, on® 
ComPANY approval, prepaid, 
. me choice of rings shown, 
We are selling the BEST = indicated, 
NEW CROP | } 


50c. TEAS @y.; 2c 





ANXAURIQUS WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS (*-sSer°) 








in the U. ards of Te: ' Ring Catal C17 

on 4 oc acai Prin ao . boamest a ning Oa ine wo, C17erReE, in Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
olong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- 4e8, Spices, we 

powder, Souchong, Concou alton Powder, we will JEWELRY, ask for Special Catalog. paper; never scratch or spurt. 

Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, | allow you 20 ie &3 HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 7 : 

Imperial, Ceylon, c. z , oa = 2 213 amonds — Watches — Jewelry Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoInTED pens are 
fiood Oolongs, Mixed d Be Gas pay & express n (176 State Street 3 Jurabie, and are ahead ot all others 

ree Nreahan yee tue he | charges, 80 that you may Responsibility $250,000 Estab. 1882 more durable, and are ahead ot all others 


thoroughly test the quality 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





We are selling the BEST of the woods. This is a 
= chance that is seldom 

25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla s wos ergata _— 
Good Roasted COP FEES, | chance to purchase our 25¢. CORNO CU RES CORNS 25c. 
12, 15, 1S and 20¢. a tb. | goods at leas than cost. i 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, | instant petted, permans nt gary sure cure by using 
nee, 1 @ Corn Killing plasters. A harmless and painless 

MR. MILLER, Care of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. antiseptic. Made like x afers, easy to apply, eountort able 
B1 & BB Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. to affected parts. Package 25c. Guaranteed to cure or 


| Bone y back. Sample for 2c. stamp. Agents wanted. 
BEST SUPPLY ry 0., Dept. 3, Sole Mfgrs., Jollet, Hlinols. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ots., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. Having Sound one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store 


— a EXcy 


CALIFORNIA—Fou Days from New York or Boston —By New York Central. 





























